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[". IS generally conceded that an instrumental- 
ity of government will adhere to its functions 
in proportion to its proximity to the people. 
Control by the people expressed in the ballot 
is the essence of democratic 
government. For intrinsic 
reasons, education, as a func- 
tion of government, is closer to the hearts and 
lives of the people than any other. It should, 


THE SCHOOLS 


therefore, be kept responsive to the will of the 


electorate as a guarantee of original purpose. 
A recent survey of the composition and elec- 


' tion of Wisconsin school boards shows that the 


overwhelming majority of them are subject to 
popular choice. Our rural schools, state graded 
and village schools, are so organized. The 


| boards are elected by the people at an annual 
| meeting and are directly responsible to them. 


No intermediate authority exists, hence, there 
can be no dodging or shifting of responsibil- 
ity, no juggling, no higher pressures upon the 
board. 

The responsiveness of schools to the will of 
the people is utterly lacking in some cities. 
Various types of board organization and selec- 
tion have deprived the people of making their 
wishes felt. More than that, individual board 
members find themselves in no way respon- 
sible directly. In thirteen of our one hundred 


| and forty-five cities the electors determine in no 
' way who are to constitute the school board. To 
| argue in these instances that since the mayor 


and council members are chosen by the people, 
that city hall selection of board members gives 


| it a popular touch, is evasion. By the simple 
' facts of the case, board members thus chosen 
F “remember’’ who appointed them and are re- 
' minded, if perchance, they should forget. 
» Board members appointed by the city hall are 


tesponsible to the city hall and not to the peo- 
ple directly. If this system is defended upon 
the theory that the people are not qualified to 
choose boards to manage their schools, then it 
is proper to doubt their ability to choose qual- 
ified city hall officials. That the people are 
qualified to elect both bodies is our contention. 

Numerous court decisions have defined edu- 
cation as a function of the state. The admin- 
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istration thereof is most assuredly not by city 
wards. Yet, in twenty-four cities the board is 
not responsible to all the people but each to the 
residents of the ward he represents. Under this 
plan the member is not beholden to the city at 
large but to the small segment of population in 
his political domain. He is, then, measured by 
his ability to “represent” his ward and judged 
according to what school facilities he can se- 
cure for it. Fourteen of the twenty-four cities 
still practicing ward representation have all 
members of the board selected from areas. 
The other ten choose some by wards and some 
at large. In the group employing ward repre- 
sentation the mayor and council jointly appoint 
in ten cities and in the other fourteen the board 
is elected by wards at regular elections. In the 
heyday of ward heelers this sort of school ad- 
ministration was to be expected but it certainly 
cannot be reconciled with modern accepted 
practice. 

In the field of fiscal control of city schools, 
controversy has been rampant for many years. 
As long as divided and marginal authority be- 
tween school boards and councils is allowed to 
continue there is little hope for harmony or 
efficiency in school affairs. A board elected by 
the people ought to be directly responsible to 
the people for its every act including finances 
and tax revenue. However, in fifty-five Wis- 
consin cities the financial control of schools is 
not in the popularly elected board and in thir- 
teen more the people’s control is twice re- 
moved. The school board is appointed by the 
council and mayor, and, reviewing the budget, 
the council has power to change the local tax 
for schools. In these cities especially, the peo- 
ple’s control of school policies is practically 
nil. Charges of extravagance hurled at school 
boards responsible to the electorate have never 
been substantiated in fact. The tax and ex- 
penditure rate is no higher under this type of 
organization than under any other. Even if it 
were, the people have a right to determine the 
standard of education they wish to provide. 
There is in this no suggestion that under direct 
popular control mistakes are not made. Nor, is 
there any inference that all councils and mayors 
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hamstring the schools. Quite the contrary. In 
the long run, however, a plan based upon sound 
ptinciples of school administration and direct 
responsibility will be more satisfactory than a 
system, the success of which depends upon the 
chance good will of officials. If self-determina- 
tion of our body politic is to succeed, the peo- 
ple must be given the opportunity to exercise 
choices. If we have faith in the people and the 
democratic ideal our influence should be used 
to place full control of the schools in them. 


* 


AYING “no” is, for most folks, a difficult 

task. Good will and bigness of heart do not 
always alleviate the situation. We are often 
trapped into doing things inconvenient to our 
HOW TO SAY “NO” work schedule or repugnant 
to our better sense by in- 
ability to muster words and demeanor which 
will not offend. Appointments are made when 
more important things need attention; recom- 
mendations are wangled out of us contrary to 
our better judgment; an affirmative reply is 
given in full knowledge of its bothersome im- 
plications and trouble ahead. But, we are im- 
bued with a certain degree of opportunism, 
usually seeking the easy way out and hoping 
that another day will efface whatever embar- 
rassment we have cooked up for ourselves by 
the approving nod. 

Of course, the safe way is to say “no” when 
it should be said. It prevents trouble from 
rolling up in larger doses. A little discomfort 
right off the bat will, as a rule, be mild com- 
pared to what invariably ensues after sparring 
around a fact or issue. There are some happily 
endowed folks who can say “no” and make 
you like it; others give the ultimatum in a way 
to give one such a devastating let-down that 
recovery from the shock is never complete. 
Those who can express their refusals and re- 
grets without imparting that painful sting 
should be copied. Many a kindly soul has un- 
sold himself by unintentional brusqueness. 

One of the annual agonies of the association 
officers is the search for program talent. A 
celebrity comes to mind and an invitation is 
extended. Then comes the reply, usually dis- 
heartening. One such came about a year ago 
and we reproduce it as a pretty good example 
of how to say “no” when finesse is preferable 
to curtness. Upon receipt of this one, we were 


not hurt; in fact we felt a certain subconscious 
guilt at our presumptuousness in asking him. 


“I deeply appreciate the goodwill of your 
recent invitation, and am sorry that I must 
send you a disappointing answer. 

“I long since have had to give up an 
itinerant ministry, and with the best will in 
the world to extend my work as far as pos- 
sible I find it out of the question to accept 
such invitations as you so hospitably have 
sent. 

“I am sure that in this regard I can cast 
myself upon your mercy and expect under- 
standing. I know how much I should enjoy 
the occasion to which you invite me, and I 
am sorry that there is no possibility of my 
accepting the opportunity.” 


* 


+ JOURNAL has been questioned repeat- 
edly as to why the American Association of 
School Administrators plunks its convention 
into Atlantic City every few years. Frankly, we 

don’t know but should 
THE WINTER MEETING Jike to, Since the last 
two meetings were held in the central and 
south central areas it was only to be expected 
that it would meet in the East this year. To 
that we heard no objection. Philadelphia had 
put in a strong bid and most of the A. A. S. A. 
members who expressed themselves to us 
favored the City of Brotherly Love. Despite 
such hopes, patrons of this year’s convention 
will pass right through Philadelphia and again 
on to the Boardwalk. One of our superintend- 
ents wrote the Association Secretary, inquiring 
about its choice and was informed that the 
Executive Committee found that Philadelphia 
had adequate auditorium facilities for the ses- 
sions and exhibits and ample hotel facilities. 
The reason for rejecting its invitation is that 
cab and bus facilities are inadequate to trans- 
port conventioners from downtown to the Audi- 
torium. The Secretary was emphatic in his 
statement that exhibitors had no part in influ- 
encing the selection. Whether this explanation 
will satisfy the members of the association we 
are not in a position to say. So, school folk 
will go to Atlantic City in February and in 
June they will practically retrace their steps and 
go to New York City, only a short distance 
from the scene of the winter confab. 
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INTERPRETING THE TENURE LAW THRU ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


ee on issues involved in teacher ten- 
ure continue to come to our office, indicating 
a need for further interpretation and clarifica- 
tion of the provisions of the law. Since certain 
types of questions are being repeatedly asked 
they are singled out for public answer and dis- 
cussion in the hope that the information given 
will help others to a better understanding of the 
application of tenure legislation. The questions 
now being asked are not, in most cases, the type 


upon which judicial opinion has been rendered, 
but are the ones to which answers are found 
in analyzing the language of the law. The fol- 
lowing answers and interpretations are, we be- 
lieve, the legal intent of the lawmakers. The 
legislative intent is, of course, given primary 
consideration when a case is adjudicated. If a 
contrary decision is handed down in any court 
you will be informed of the legal opinion 
immediately. 





Q. If a teacher has taught five years in 
the same school but accepted a new 
position prior to August 1, 1937, 
how many years must he serve in the 
new position to attain tenure? 

A. Five years in the new position is required. 


Q. After a person has attained tenure 
in a school system and moves to an- 
other school how long a probation 
period must be served in the new 
school before attaining tenure? 

A. A two year probation period. 


Q. Must teachers serve a five year pro- 
bationary period after the passage 
of the law? 

A. No. Teachers who have had continuous 
and successful service in a given school 
system for five years prior to the passage 
of the law and were employed in the same 
school system August 1, 1937, have tenure. 


Q. If a person has been teaching in a 
given school two years and has a 
contract to continue in that school 
on August 1, 1937, how many more 
years of probation are necessary? 

A. Three more years, making the full length 
of probation, both before and after the 
passage of the tenure act, five years. 


Q. Ifa person who has attained tenure 
by five years of continuous and suc- 
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cessful experience resigns to take a 
year of graduate study and there- 
after obtains a new position, how 
long a probation period must he 
serve? 

A. Two years in the new position is all that 
is required to attain tenure. 


Q. If a tenure teacher takes a year’s 
leave of absence with the permission 
of the board, does he lose his tenure 
rights? 

A. There are no court cases or nothing in the 
law to indicate that he would. It must be 
definitely understood that a leave of ab- 
sence is granted and it is not a resignation. 


Q. Has a teacher who has taught five 
continuous and successful years in 
the same school but was not given a 
contract for 1937-38 a claim to 
tenure in the school? 

A. The law did not so intend and in a court 
case the teachers in question were held to 
have no tenure rights to their former 
positions. 


Q. Has a teacher who taught continu- 
ously and successfully in the same 
school from 1930 to 1936 and in the 
second school during the terms 
1936-37 and 1937-38 acquired 
tenure? 

A. No. The six years in the first school were 
prior to the passage of the tenure law so 
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no tenure rights were acquired by this 
period of service. Consequently, three ad- 
ditional years in the present school are 
required. 

Does a part-time teacher acquire 
tenure? 

The law specifically states that in voca- 
tional schools only full-time teachers are 
eligible for tenure. In other schools no 
mention is made in the law of part-time 
teachers, so it is assumed that their tenure 
status is the same as for full-time teachers. 


If a person teaches three years in a 
position, takes a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and returns to teach two more 
years in the same school, does he 
acquire tenure? 

Under terms of the tenure act the service 
must be continuous and the courts would 
likely hand down that interpretation. 
Thus, the teacher would have to serve the 
five years subsequent to his return to the 
position. 


When a person has served in the 
same school system, continuously 
and successfully for five years, part 
of the time as teacher and part as 
principal, has he attained permanent 
tenure status? 

Yes. He has complied with the provisions 
of the statutes, ‘. . . continuous and suc- 
cessful probation for five years in the 
same school system . . .” 


May a tenure teacher be demoted or 
transferred to a less desirable 
position? 

While some conflicting evidence appears 
on this point, most courts have held that 
tenure gives the teacher the right to be 
retained in a position and grade equiva- 
lent to which the teacher served his pro- 
bation period and came under tenure. 


May the salary of tenure teachers 
be reduced? 

Only in cases of economic necessity, where 
the board acts in good faith and no dis- 
crimination is practiced against any teacher. 


Does a teacher who has taught four 
years and been compelled to resign 
to receive a contract for the fifth 
year lose his prior service rights by 
his resignation? 

No. A forced resignation to defeat the 
purpose of the state tenure law has no 
force. A teacher after five years of con- 
tinuous and successful experience in the 
same school system becomes a permanent 
teacher in spite of the compulsory 
resignation. 


What effect has a clause in a teach- 
ers contract that the teacher volun- 
tarily waives all right of tenure? 
The courts have held such a clause com- 
pletely invalid and without force. School 
boards have authority to make any reason- 
able rule or regulation not in conflict with 
statutes. They have no power to defeat 
statutory regulations, however. 


Does a voluntary resignation cancel 
all prior service rights or tenure in 
the school system? 
Yes. Where the resignation is of the 
teacher’s free volition. 


Does the local board have a right to 
require that married teachers take a 
two year leave of absence for 
maternity? 

Yes. As long as the length of time re- 
quired is reasonable the courts will not 
interfere. In the court case with this point 
at issue, two years was held to be a rea- 
sonable length of time. 


If a teacher recovers damages for 
illegal dismissal under the tenure 
act, must the judgment be paid, re- 
gardless of the financial condition 
of the district? 

Yes, even in preference to other claims 
on the district. 


When a tenure teacher is dismissed, 
what is the proper method to secure 
reinstatement? 

By mandamus—a request that a public 
official (the school board) perform his 


duty according to law. 
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JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Supt., Wis. State 
Historical Society 


See the inside cover pages for a reproduc- 
tion of Mitchell’s map of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, as he conceived of the area in 1755. 
Consult this map and the one reproduced on 
page 291 to follow the controversies over state 
boundaries. 

This is the concluding article on the Old 
Northwest written for the JOURNAL by Dr. 
Schafer. 








i thaw committee of the continental congress 
which in the summer of 1787 was engaged 
in drawing up the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio had a difficult task to perform. That was 
true especially when the question before them 
was the division of the territory into future 
states. Jefferson in 1784 had suggested that 
these should be ten in number and he marked 
them out, with a ruler, in as symmetrical a 
form as possible, in view of the inequalities 
caused by lake and river boundaries. 

The committee was convinced that Jefferson’s 
plan, including his classical names, the number 
of states projected, and their, artificial bound- 
aries would have to be replaced by a much 
simpler plan. They wanted not more than half 
as many states, they sought for these natural 
boundaries, and left the question of their names 
to be settled as the people might desire. They 
were not familiar in detail with the geography 
of the great region dealt with, but they had in 
mind clearly the international boundary which 
on the north ran through Lakes Erie, Huron, 
and Superior, with their connections, the water 
ways to Lake of the Woods; and on the west 
along the Mississippi. The other limits of the 
territory were the Pennsylvania west boundary 
and the Ohio river. 

But the committee was not sure that there 
ought to be more than three states blocked out. 
It is supposed they had a copy of John Mitch- 
ell’s great map of North America, published 
at London in 1755, on the wall of the com- 
mittee room and that they were greatly influ- 
enced by it in their decisions. No doubt they 
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[ARTICLE IV} 


were likewise influenced by the distribution of 
existing settlements and military posts in the 
region. There was Vincennes on the Wabash, 
Detroit on Detroit river, Fort Harmer on the 
upper Ohio and Muskingum, and in the west 
Kaskaskia, Prairie du Chien, Green Bay, etc. 
The three proposed states should extend from 
the Ohio river in the south to the international 
boundary in the north. There should be a west- 
ern state, a middle state, and an eastern state. 
Naturally, Lake Michigan should more or less 
determine the division. 

The committee thought that a line drawn 
from Vincennes on the Wabash to Lake Mich- 
igan and extended north to the international 
line might well, with the lower Wabash, make 
the eastern boundary of the western state. That 
would throw Vincennes (Post Vincent as it 
was called) within the middle state. It would 
also give to the middle state a part of the Mich- 
igan upper peninsula, and since it seemed best 
to leave Detroit in the eastern state, the com- 
mittee drew a line from the mouth of Little 
Miami on the Ohio due north to the inter- 
national boundary, splitting the Michigan lower 
peninsula and giving the eastern portion of it, 
together with all south of Lake Erie and east 
of that line, to the eastern state. 

Mitchell’s map, which gives to Lake Mich- 
igan incorrect proportions, deceived the com- 
mittee as to what, precisely, would fall within 
the middle state. According to correct maps, 
the Door peninsula of Wisconsin would have 
been cut off from the western state. But 
Mitchell showed Lake Michigan bulging so 
strongly to the west that the north line from 
Vincennes would have run within the lake 
itself throughout its length. 

A surprising fact is that the committee, 
guided by Mitchell, should have apportioned so 
enormous an atea to the western state as his 
map shows. It can only be supposed that they 
believed most of that area, especially the un- 
explored northern portion, to be wild and irre- 
claimable country which would never serve the 
uses of civilized man and might as well be 
lumped within that division for governmental 
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purposes. At all events, such were the com- 
mittee’s proposed three states. 

There might, however, be a demand for four 
states or five states within the territory. If so a 
simple plan would be to cut the proposed three 
states by a line drawn due east and west through 
the point Mitchell has marked on Lake Mich- 
igan “Bottom of the Lake” and extending west 
to the Mississippi, east to the international 
boundary. Such a line, it will be seen, would 
strike the Detroit river near the entrance to 
Lake Erie. It would have struck the Mississippi 
nearly sixty miles directly south of Dubuque. 
Thus what would be left of the three states, 
in modern terms Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
would be terminated at the north by the 
described east and west line and Lake Erie. 


Mitchell Erred 


However, Mitchell was mistaken again this 
time about the southernmost extension of Lake 
Michigan. He thought that point was about in 
latitude 42° 20’ or very near the present 
northern boundary of Illinois. As a matter of 
fact, discovered by army engineers later, one of 
whom was a Lieutenant Robert E. Lee, that 
point was actually in latitude 41° 37’. This, 
when it came to be understood, created much 
interest and excitement especially in Ohio, 
which was the first of the three southern states 
of the Northwest to be given permanent bound- 
aries. Congress had passed an enabling act for 
Ohio in 1802, assigning to her the boundaries 
we have indicated, which were what the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 prescribed for the southeastern 
state of the group of five. Congress was not yet 
certain that there would be five states, and it 
therefore reserved the right to attach that part 
of the Michigan peninsula lying due north of 
Ohio to Ohio, though for the present it was 
added to a new territory of Indiana. 

Now, the constitutional convention of Ohio, 
in session at Chillicothe near the close of that 
year, learned through a trapper familiar with 
the upper lakes, that Lake Michigan extended 
many miles below 42° 20’. The convention 
feared, therefore, that a line drawn “‘due east”’ 
from the southernmost point of that lake might 
cut Ohio off from the good harbor at the west 
end of Lake Erie, at the mouth of the Maumee 
river, then called “Miami of the Lake.’’ So 
the convention, in accepting the boundaries 
provided in the enabling act, inserted this pro- 


viso: that if the line from the southernmost 
point of Lake Michigan, extended due east, 
should prove to strike Lake Erie to the east- 
ward of the mouth of Maumee river, then and 
in that case, with the consent of congress, the 
line should be run from that point on Lake 
Michigan northeastward to the northern point 
of what is now Toledo bay. 

Congress took no notice of the matter, ignor- 
ing also many later petitions of the Ohio legis- 
lature to have the boundary provision changed 
as suggested in the convention proviso. Mean- 
time, in 1805, congress passed an act dividing 
Indiana territory. By that law all territory east 
of a line drawn north from the southernmost 
point of Lake Michigan, to the international 
boundary, and north of the line drawn east 
from the same point to Lake Erie, was formed 
into a new territory called Michigan. Indiana 
territory retained all the balance of the north- 
western territory, that is, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and the portion of Minnesota west of 
the St. Croix. 

Then, in 1809, the territory of Illinois was 
created but it contained all the territory which, 
under the ordinance, was assigned to the west- 
ern state of the threefold division. Indiana ter- 
ritory, of course, was left with a northern 
boundary determined by the line drawn due 
east from the southernmost point of Lake Mich- 
igan. When, however, in 1816, the enabling 
act for Indiana was passed, it provided that her 
northern boundary should be run from a point 
in the lake ten miles north of the southern- 
most point, due east till it intersected the west 
line of Ohio extended northward. 


First Break in East-West Boundary 


This made the first break in the east and 
west line boundary. The reason assigned for 
departing from the ordinance provision was 
that the boundary the ordinance would have 
imposed cut Indiana off entirely from harbors 
on Lake Michigan, while by moving northward 
only ten miles she would have the harbor of 
Michigan City. Two years later Illinois entered 
the union under a law which brought her 
northern boundary sixty miles farther north 
than the ordinance designed. This, also, was to 
enable the new state to develop lake commerce 
with the East as well as Mississippi trade with 
the South. 

Thus far no considerable opposition had been 
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taised to congress’ violation of article five of 
the Ordinance of 1787 in providing boundaries 
for those two states. But after the completion 
of the Erie canal, in 1825, Michigan territory 
began to settle up rapidly so that in ten years 
time she was ready for statehood. And now a 
storm broke. Toledo was one of the settle- 
ments in Michigan, if the ordinance line were 


adhered to. If the Ohio convention’s proviso 


scheme were adopted, that place and its harbor 
would go to Ohio. Congress now showed signs 
of wishing to give Ohio the “Toledo strip.” 
Michigan’s young governor, Stevens T. Mason, 
protested vigorously. Michigan tried to enter 
the union under the ordinance, having the re- 
quired population, 60,000; she planned to sub- 
mit the boundary question to the supreme court 
after she should become a state in the union. 
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Michigan knew what to expect if the ques- 
tion were settled by congress, where she had 
only a single delegate who could not even vote, 
while Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—all equally 
interested in blocking her plans—had strong 
state delegations. Of course, congress would do 
Ohio's bidding in the matter. Ohio tried in 
1835 to run the line northeastward, as the pro- 
viso contemplated, and Michigan, which had 
declared herself a state without benefit of con- 
gress, arrested the surveying parties and threw 
them into jail. Ohio tried also to exercise jur- 
isdiction in the disputed strip. Military com- 
panies were marched in from both directions, 
at least one shot was fired, and a real ‘“Toledo 
War’ was threatened. President Jackson now 
took a hand, congress reshaped Ohio’s bound- 
ary, and the Toledo strip went to the Buckeye 
state. Michigan was kept out of the union until 
a convention of her people had consented to the 
altered boundary. 


A Bit of Curious Reasoning 


To justify its setting aside of the ordinance 
congress argued that Ohio could have occupied 
all the territory embraced in Ohio proper and 
the portion of Michigan north of the east and 
west line and east of the line drawn from the 
Little Miami to the national boundary. Why, 
then, should she not be put in possession of so 
small a bit of that territory as the Toledo strip? 
Her statesmen reasoned that when the ordi- 
nance said there might be one or two states 
the territory north of the much-mooted east 
and west line, it was meant that the three states 
first described could occupy the whole, but two 
others might be formed in any portion of what 
lay north of the east and west line drawn 
through the southernmost point of Lake Mich- 
igan, the balance in every case belonging to the 
reduced western, middle, or eastern state. 

The present writer believes that argument, 
which turns on the use of the word i, is in- 
correct because the ordinance used the same 
word in projecting three states which should 
occupy the entire territory. It doubtless meant 
that the two states 7v the territory north of the 
line should fill that space. However, since the 
continental congress, in making the ordinance, 
acted on wrong and mistaken information, it 
seems there must be some power in later con- 
gresses to correct the errors. Moreover, con- 
gress had power to “admit new states into this 
union.” That meant, it had power to refuse to 
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admit, except on conditions. So, when congress 
informed Michigan she could come into the 
union when she had ratified the new boundary 
created by giving the Toledo strip to Ohio, 


there was really nothing she could do except 


agree to the new boundary. 


When Wisconsin was ready to enter the 
union, Michigan’s tactics were repeated. James 
Duane Doty, and others, wanted to have her 
get into the union as best she could, and then 
submit to the supreme court the question of her 


right to the sixty mile strip of northern IIli- . 


nois. However, her convention, too, was forced 
to accept the boundaries congress laid down in 
the enabling act. These limited Wisconsin in 
three directions. The northern peninsula had 
been forced upon Michigan to compensate her 
for the loss of the Toledo strip. That was ac- 
cordingly cut off from the future Wisconsin to 
which, under the ordinance, it would have be- 
longed. The Illinois strip of sixty miles was 
rich agricultural and mineral lands, and in- 
cludes the great city of Chicago. Then, in the 
northwest, Wisconsin was cut off at the St. 
Croix and St. Louis rivers and Lake Superior 
instead of at the Mississippi and the inter- 
national boundary as designed by the ordinance. 
So, Minnesota has the great iron mines, Mich- 
igan the copper and iron, and Illinois a por- 
tion of the lead deposits which would have 
come to Wisconsin had the ordinance provision 
been carried out. 

All of these changes illustrate the principle 
that laws are made for people, not to be merely 
recorded in books; and that life interprets law. 





IMPORTANT REORGANIZATION 
CHANGES MADE 


F gerce authority of the department reor- 
ganization law passed by the 1937 special 
session, several shifts have been made in the 
administrative control of educational institu- 
tions. The Governor and the Reorganization 
Committee have assigned the State School for 
the Blind, the State School for the Deaf, and 
the Wisconsin Mining School to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Stout Institute will 
be under the Board of Normal School Regents. 
It is understood these changes are effective as 
of February 1. 
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1848—Law passed providing for the annual 
election of the town superintendent. 

His salary was to be $1 per day, only for 
days necessarily devoted to rendition of edu- 
cational services. He had the power to divide 
up districts (a prerogative he never prac- 
ticed), apportion school moneys, examine and 
license teachers, and make annual reports to 
the county clerk. 


§59—An Act to provide for a permanent 
township school library fund. 

Provided that “ten per cent of the school 
fund income, together with the proceeds of a 
special state tax of one-tenth of one mill on 
the assessed valuation of the state, shall an- 
nually be set apart for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and replenishing town school libraries.” 

This was the Draper Library Law .. . 
fund totaled $88,784 in 1861. Law repealed 
in 1862 as state wanted money for war 
purposes. 


1861—An Act to create the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools and abolish 
town superintendents. 

Elected, to hold office for two years, with 
provision that in counties having a popula- 
tion of over 15,000 inhabitants the county 
board might choose two superintendents, in 
which case the county would be divided into 
two districts. Duties of County Supt.: Exam- 
ine and license teachers, visit and inspect 
schools, advise on all questions concerning 
school laws, make reports to state supt., and 
perform such other duties as might be re- 
quired by the state superintendent. Salary 
fixed by the county board. 
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863—Codification Act. 
Provided for the codification of all school 
laws. 


6—An Act to Amend the Codification Act 
of 1863. 

1. No branch of study in the district 
schools should be taught in any other 
than the English language. 

2. The county superintendent was not to 
issue certificates of any grade to any 
person who could not speak or write 
English with facility and correctness. 

3. Voters of any district could determine 

the length of the school term, “which 
| was not to be less than five months.” 


7—An Act to Amend Chapter 155 of The 
General Laws of 1863. 

Section 9 declared that “any county super- 
intendent accepting the office of county super- 
visor shall thereby vacate his office.” 

An Act to Establish a Township 
System of School Government. 

Each township was declared to be one dis- 

y trict and the. several school districts in each 
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town were called sub-districts. Clerks of sub- 
districts constituted the town board of 
directors. 

Board had power to purchase, hire or build 
schools and sites and make repairs; appor- 
tion school moneys; supervise instruction; 
prepare courses of study. 

Voters at the spring meeting decided upon 
the amount of money that was to be raised 
for school purposes in the town. 

Each city in the state, and every village 
having a graded school with not less than 
three departments, was to constitute a sep- 
arate school district. 

Legal voters of any town were authorized 
at any time to vote upon the question of 
township school government. 


1870—An Act to Amend certain sections of 
the General Laws of 1869 Relating to 
the Establishment of a Township 
System of School Government. 
Declared that “any town having adopted 
the township system of school government 
may abolish same in any town meeting or 
spring election, or at any fall election in the 
same manner as provided for its adoption.” 


1875—An Act to Render Women Eligible to 
Local School Offices. 

This law permitted women to hold the 
office of county superintendent though of 
course only men could vote for such an 
office. 


1885—An Act to Prescribe More Fully the 
Duties of the County Superintendent. 
The county superintendent was prevented 
from holding any other office, nor could a 
teacher under contract qualify to hold the 

office of county superintendent. 


1899—An Act Providing for the Establish- 
ment of County Training Schools. 

This was the first law passed providing 
for the training of teachers primarily for 
service in district one-room schools. 

The county board of any county within 
which a state normal school was not located 
could appropriate money for the organization, 
equipping, and maintenance of a county 
training school for teachers of the common 
schools. 

The state superintendent was directed to 
assist with the establishment of the schools, 
to prescribe the course of study, and to ren- 
der general supervision. State aid was to be 
furnished the schools established under the 
requirements set forth in the act. The aid was 
to consist of one-half the amount spent for 
instruction, with the total sum set at a 
maximum figure of $25,000. 


1901—An Act Providing for Deputy County 
Superintendents of Schools. 

The law authorized county superintendents, 
by and with the consent of the county board 
of supervisors, to appoint a deputy provided 
that the county superintendent had not less 
than 100 schools under his jurisdiction. The 
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salary of the deputy was to be fixed at $600 
annually. 
1905—An Act Relating to the Duties of the 
County or District Superintendents. 

According to this enactment the county 
superintendents were required to hold at least 
one school board convention per year, for the 
purpose of consultation, advice, and instruc. 
tion upon matters pertaining to the manage. 
ment of schools. The allowance was to con- 
sist of $2 per day plus 3¢ per mile, which 
sum was to be paid by the districts. 

1907—An Act Relating to Uniform Texts. 

Provision made for the county adoption of 
uniform texts. The selection of books rested 
in the hands of the county board of educa. 
tion (five members—all legally qualified teach. 
ers of at least 5 years of experience). 

1907—An Act Relating to State Aid for Rural 
Schools. 

Under this act the rural one-room schools 
were Classified into schools of the second and 
first class, depending upon the school build. 
ing, texts used, and qualifications of the 
teacher. Schools of the first class were to 
receive special state aid to the amount of $5( 
per annum. 

1909—An Act Relating to Closing Rural 
Schools. 

Electors of any district could order the di 
trict board to suspend the school and provid 
for the transportation of the pupils to oth¢ 
schools. 

1913—An Act Encouraging School 
Consolidations. 

Special state aid was to be granted co 
solidated districts to defray the partial cq 
of building a consolidated school. 

1913—An Act Providing for a County Boar 
of Education. 

Under the provisions of this act there v 
created a county board of education in ea 
county, consisting of five members, to 


19; 


1927 


elected by the voters of the county. The bod 1929 


had the power to appoint an assistant coun 
superintendent and a clerk for the office 
the county superintendent, a board of exi 
iners for the country school diplomas, and } 
full power in regard to the formation, alte 





tion and consolidation of school districtsf 1929—~¢ 
also fixed the salary of the county supéf a 
tendent. The board determined upon it 
amount needed to carry out the provisions 
the act and this amount the county board m 
supervisors was compelled to put into the th 
roll. State aid in the sum of $500 was gral to 
each county in the state. 19294, 
1913—Minimum Salary Law for Teachers P. 
Established a minimum salary of $40 
month for teachers. gu 
1915—An Act Repealing the County Bo fo 
of Education—Adding Supervis ; SC 
Teachers. 33—E] 
Instead of a county board a committee} é 
common schools was provided for in thi 1za 
FEBRU 











00 The committee on common schools was author- 
ized to appoint supervisory teachers. Salaries 
he of the supervising teachers were to be paid 
from the fund created by ‘“‘section 1072A of 
nty the statutes before it shall have been dis- 
2ast tributed by the state superintendent as required 
the by law.” 
ruc: 1917—Increased Minimum Salary for 
age- Teachers. 
con- The minimum salary for teachers was 
hich increased to $45 per month. 
1919—Minimum Salary Again Increased. 
! This time the minimum salary was 
n of increased to $60 per month. 
ested 1921—Minimum Salary Set at Present Level. 
duca- This year the minimum salary was made 
each: $75 a month. 
1923—An Act Repealing Law Providing for 
tural Committee on Common Schools. 

The county superintendent was authorized 
chools to appoint the supervising teacher or teachers 
d and in his county. The salaries of supervising 
build: teachers were to be fixed by the county board 
f the at not less than $100 per month for 10 months. 
es 1923—An Act Relating to the Transportation 
. of School Children. 

Amends previous law (1921) and creates 
Rura a new section declaring that any consolidated 

| school district was to provide transportation 
the dis to and from such consolidated school for the 
provi entire school term for all children residing 
o oth over one mile from the schoolhouse. 

The transportation law has been amended 
many times since 1923. The distance from 
school before transportation is provided, the 

red 0 amount paid for transportation, and the ap- 
tial cq propriation have changed from time to time. 
J 1927—-Passage of the Equalization Law. 
, Bo Provided $250 state and $250 county aid 
for each elementary teacher employed. Addi- 
here W tional payments up to $600 were granted dis- 
. in e@ tricts with equalized valuation of less than 
s, to $250,000 back of each elementary teacher. 
The bol 1929-An Act to Provide Advanced Courses 
int pie in Rural Schools. 
r et Appropriates funds for rural schools offer- 
G rT ing advanced courses of instruction. Amended 
a 1933, 1935, and 1937. 
distticl 1929—An Act to Increase the Qualifications 
y su and Term of Office of County Super- 
upon intendent. 
visions Provides that the county superintendent 
ry board must hold an unlimited state certificate and 
‘nto the that the term of office is increased from two 
was gral to four years. 
1929—An Act to Make it Unlawful to Charge 
aches Parents or Guardians Tuition. 
of $40 No tuition shall be charged the parents or 
geome of any child between the ages of 
d twenty years attending a common 
— our an 
upervl school. ae 
1933—Elementary Equalization Law Changed. 
sommittee _ Limited the districts sharing in the equal- 
* in thi ization feature of the law to those with valua- 


y CAT! 
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tion of less than $200,000 per teacher. The 
top limit payable under the equalization 
feature of the law was reduced from $600 to 
$350 per teacher. 

1935—Increased Appropriation for Transpor- 
tation and Elementary Schools. 

Executive Budget Bill increased appropria- 
tions to $230,000 annually for transportation 
as compared with $200,000 annually during 
the previous biennium. The elementary school 
aids were increased from $4,375,000 to 
$5,100,000 annually. 

1935—Increased the Salary, Qualifications, 
and Number of Rural Supervising 
Teachers. 

Salary schedule raised from $1000—$1500 
to $1200-$1700, and the supervising teachers 
must hold a state license. Eighteen additional 
supervising teachers are provided beginning 
this year. 

1935—New Subjects in the Common School 
Curriculum. 

The following subjects have been estab- 
lished as part of the curriculum of the com- 
mon schools: (1) Value of Dairy Products, 
(2) Conservation, and (3) Cooperative 
Marketing. 


1937—Increased State Appropriation to the 
Common Schools. 

Aid was increased under the equalization 
law, transportation law, and_ supervising 
teachers law. Other aids not affecting rural 
education directly were also increased. 


1937—Increased Training for Teachers. 

Beginning with the school year 1939-40, 
no certificate to teach in any school shall be 
issued unless the applicant has completed 
two years of work beyond high school gradu- 
ation. The provisions of this law do not 
apply to teachers who are teaching in the 
common schools this year (1937-38) or prior 
to that time. 


1937—Nine Month Term in all Schools. 
To be eligible for state aid to elementary 
schools, all schools must be maintained for a 
nine month term. 


1937—Compulsory Attendance for Full Term. 
All children coming within the provision 
of the attendance law must attend school the 
full time school is in session. Formerly, rural 
children were required to attend only 6 months 

each year. 


1937—Raised Minimum Salary for Teachers. 
All school districts must pay their teachers 
not less than $80 a month for 1938-39 and 
not less than $85 a month commencing with 
the school year 1939-40. 


1937—High School Aid Substantially 
Increased. 

Provides $200 for each year of high school 
work plus a distribution on an average daily 
attendance basis. Tuition bills for non-residents 
are to be credited with amount received for 
them on the average daily attendance basis. 
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This reprint of a speech by a Wisconsin man was 
sent us by the National Association of Student Offi- 
cers of the N.E.A. Department of Secondary School 
Principals. It shows the courageous interest of youth 
in developing social consciousness and willingness to 
try to "do something about it’, an attitude worthy of 
emulation. 


—Ed. 


URING the last few weeks we have been 

literally swamped with an avalanche of 
commencement addresses. We have been forced 
to sit through them, listen to them over the 
radio, and read them in our daily newspapers. 
If this overdose affects you as it does me, you 
too must believe that the greatest problem we 
have is to get out from under all of the be- 
havior formulas laid down by well meaning 
orators. One thing stands out, however, in all 
these talks. Their universal battle cry seems to 
be, “you are now entering the great outer 
world.” We are to start anew, they inform us, 
we are to be apprentices in the great game of 
life from which we have been safely and wisely 
sheltered while preparing for it. We are going 
out on our own now, and the prayers and tears 
of our sponsors ate heard from coast to coast. 

I propose that the first thing we do is to 
take issue with this promise. With thousands 
of youths of our age traveling the highways of 
the country ‘‘on the bum,” with more than 
half of the condemned men in our state pris- 
ons under 21 years of age, with many schools 
prematurely closed, with instructional methods 
curtailed by taxpayer league drives, with a rap- 
idly increasing juvenile delinquency, it is my 
contention that we have been facing and have 
entered into the great outer world a long time 
ago. In fact, we are now veterans in that battle 
of life. Just as we have in our speed mania 
and scientific progress shortened the traveling 
time between geographic locations, so have we 
shortened the period of time between birth 
and the assumption of citizenship. The prob- 
lems which today are labeled youth problems 
were adult problems yesterday. Each succeeding 
generation faces these problems earlier than 
did the preceding generation. 

Let us put an end, therefore, to all this talk 
of the great beyond and our apprenticeship in 
the life to come. Let us boldly announce and 
prove that we have undergone that apprentice- 
ship. Let us in this convention evaluate our 
status as youth leaders not as having been 
trained for something to come but as having 
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CHARLES F. MORTON 
President, Alumni Council 
Milwaukee Vocational School 


SOME IDE 


actually participated in life and already written 
part of our civic records. 

I represent a school governing body based 
on this philosophy. A government so con: | 
ceived and executed that it has brought about | 
an adult acceptance undreamt of by its found: 
ers. My school, the Milwaukee Vocational ( 
School, completely covers a city block in the 
heart of downtown Milwaukee. It is six stofi t 
high and in its rooms has every basic industrial i 
and social agency represented. We have grad 
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Cuts Courtesy THe NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
PHoTocRAPH BY PuItip D. GENDREAU 


WORTH TRYING 


school, high school, and college courses. Our 
16,000 students range from 14 to 65, from 
fifth grade educations to Ph.D’s. Some of them 
are from county relief homes, some from the 
Gold Coast palaces. And it is in that group 
that student self-government based on the phil- 
osophy of stressing only social consciousness 
and cooperation was introduced. We admit 
that only the unique, unprecedented opportun- 


, ity for exprimentation offered us in this school 


unique in itself and its composition made it 


possible for us to try many of the practices 
we set up—but the record of those experiments 
and the work of our student government—we 
modestly offer here today as something worth 
trying. We believe we have a contribution to 
this convention—a story of seven years of 
successful student self-government. 

Ours is a School Council, not a Student 
Council. It is a cooperative government of stu- 
dents and teachers, all powerful in its school 
control, and 100 per cent democratic. It is not 
a rule making body—the gold rule represents 
its lone statute. It initiates and supervises all 
school business with the exception of purely 
educational schedules. We haven't a single 
monitor in our school. Operating as we do on 
the principle of instilling in every individual 
social consciousness and civic responsibility, 
policemen hold no part in our picture. Daily 
we have morning and afternoon assemblies of 
2,000 students at one time, completely student 
supervised and commonly without a single fac- 
ulty guest. Our corridors are unpatrolled, our 
classrooms unsupervised should a teacher leave 
them. After seven years, we submit that each 
and every student has assumed the adult obli- 
gation of citizenship and has proved the 
wisdom of our undertaking. 

The greatest test of our system would be at 
that time when the student leaves the school. 
His reactions, and his role in later civic life 
would well indicate the permanency of our 
method. Five years ago, two years after our 
school government had been created, graduate 
members of our student officers united volun- 
tarily into an organization called the Alumni 
Council. Meeting each week on Thursday 
night, these former student officers offer their 
services to their school and community. Their 
constitution pledges them to this spirit of so- 
cially conscious cooperation, to the propagation 
of their school’s fame and educational phil- 
osophies, and to the service of their commu- 
nity. The Alumni Council has inaugurated 
leadership classes in which they are instructed . 
by accepted community leaders in the art of 
civic direction. They practice this leadership by 
forming a blanket residence group in the city 
of Milwaukee, from which at a moment's 
notice their school might select a neighbor 
member of any school student and cause a 
good will visit to the student’s home. Last 
year we performed one good will visit for the 
school for every day in the year. Here again is 
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an idea worth trying—volunteer community 
service by trained youth leaders. 


From this Alumni Council come two other 
thoughts—two other projects worth trying. 
First, active participation in the solution of the 
problem of educational democracy. Most of us 
have been fortunate in having had it possible 
for us to secure an education. However, unfor- 
tunately, many, many youths of our ages have 
found these opportunities barred to them. Eco- 
nomic pressure has forced many youths to labor 
at an early age and deny themselves these op- 
portunities. In Wisconsin, in our vocational 
school, there has arisen the principle of mak- 
ing education available to all by required school 
attendance. We have placed the poorer youth 
who wants to go to school on a fair competitive 
basis with the youth who does not want to go 
to school and so can offer an employer full 
time labor. We, the Alumni Council, are de- 
voted to this work and see many possible rami- 
fications of this principle of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. I mentioned briefly, before, 
the curtailed school years and smaller budgets. 
This again interests us very much. We have 
taken up this question and are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the answer to this problem is an 
educational propaganda movement as strong if 
not stronger than any enemy lobbies in exist- 
ence. By our work, by our publications, by our 
thoughts and actions we seek to make our 
community school minded. We have appointed 
vurselves watchdogs of education’s rights. That 
is another idea worth trying at this convention. 
If this idea could be adopted nationally by this 
organization, the picture of closed schools and 
abbreviated curricula would be brightened over 
night. 

The second and to me crowning idea worth 
trying that has come from our Alumni Council, 
is the Kelley Plan. We have affectionately 
named this project after our dean and mentor, 
Earl C. Kelley. While we heartily applaud with 
the rest of the nation, our gang-busting G-Men 
and their relentless warfare on crime, we main- 
tain that the real solution to the growing crim- 
inal problem is that of preventing the crim- 
inal—striking at the root of crime, juvenile de- 
linquency. Recently, I read that over 300,000 
people now living in this country would be 
murdered, that 3,000,000 crimes would be com- 
mitted this year, and that juvenile responsibility 
for these deeds would be almost unbelievably 
large. Well, we propose in our small way to 


do our bit to lower these figures. Each member 
of our group is adopting one or two youngsters 
named by Milwaukee social agencies as having 
shown distinct pre-delinquent traits. Our mem- 
bers will intimately associate themselves with 
these youngsters, and by big-brother and big- 
sister council and companionship over a period 
of years, we hope to kill anti-social tendencies 
and inculcate the principle of socially conscious 
cooperation the basic answer to crime. 

Once more then, I offer as an idea worth 
trying—first, a firm declaration and assumption 
of the active citizenship of youth, second, a 
basing of our student governments on the prin- 
ciple of socially conscious cooperation and com- 
munity leadership, third, an active interest and 
militant participation in educational lobbying, 
and finally, the Kelley plan of Juvenile pre- 
delinquency contacts to prevent crime. 





DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


Reports from many states indicate 
that our enemies are employing the 
strategy, “Divide and Conquer.” They 
are secretly trying to undermine the 
public’s confidence in the schools and 
they are sowing seeds of suspicion 
among the teaching profession and cre- 
ating dissension between administrators 
and classroom teachers, and between 
leaders and members in our professional 
organizations. Their strategy is one 
which has proved successful on many 
occasions. It is particularly effective 
during periods of economic strain when 
nerves are tense and morale near the 
breaking point. 

Leaders everywhere will have diffi- 
culty in maintaining educational budgets 
next spring even if the current economic 
recession proves purely temporary. The 
need for a strong national association 
will be greater than ever. Members of 
the teaching profession will do well, 
during the months which lie ahead, to 
avoid divisive movements and they will 
make every possible effort to further 
strengthen and unify our professional 
organizations, local, state, and national. 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING —AN ACCEPTED FORM OF TEACHING 


* 


MARGARET PARHAM 
Madison 


RINT-SCRIPT or manuscript writing has be- 

come increasingly popular for elementary 
school work in the last decade. Wherever manu- 
script writing has been tried, it has gained many 
enthusiasts. The question, then, before edu- 
cators is not ‘Shall we use manuscript writing?” 
Rather, such questions as ‘““When if ever shall 
we change to cursive writing?’, “Can manu- 
script writing be used in business?”, ‘“Which is 
the more rapid cursive or manuscript?” com- 
mand attention. 

Before answering the questions given above 
it might be well to note, in passing, that manu- 
script writing is not new, as so many seem to 
think. It is rather an ancient system, revived. 


Handwriting became more or less a lost art 
with the invention of the printing press, and 
through printing, people recognize the superior- 
ity of legibility to be found in manuscript 
writing. 

The very simplicity of manuscript writing 
is one reason for its popularity. Pupils prefer 
it, as the circular and straight line formation of 
the letters are more in keeping with their co- 
ordination abilities than the development of 
letters in the cursive style. We adults often fail 
to comprehend the utter complexity of such a 
seemingly simple act as writing the word 
“dog”. It involves the use of hundreds of 
muscles in the arm, shoulder, elbow, wrist and 
fingers, and the acquisition of skill in writing 
is more easily attained in the formation of 
manuscript letters than the cursive type. 

As pupils learn best through the manuscript 
method it is natural that teachers prefer it. It 
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does not require a technical background in any 
special system of penmanship; at the same time, 
any method of teaching writing can be applied 
to manuscript. 

Those who favor the manuscript type of 
writing stress the facts that: 


. It is more legible. 

It is easier to learn. 

It is more rhythmical to write. 

It can be written as rapidly as cursive. 

It is more pleasing to read. 

. It facilitates the learning of reading and spelling. 

. It removes the necessity for the young child to 

learn two alphabets. 

. Neatness and legibility have a definite transfer to 
other written work. 

9. It is as individualistic as cursive. 

10. It satisfies the young child’s desire to write. 

11. Its simple letter form reduces eyestrain. 

12. It reduces physical strain since it is easier to 

write. 
13. The simple letters form a basis for cursive writ- 
ing, if transition is desired. 

14. Business men approve. 

15. It is favored by all individuals for certain kinds 

of writing, posters, diagrams, etc. 


2 NAYAY Ne 


Those who prefer the teaching of cursive 
writing contend that: 


. It is more rapid. 

. It is more individual. 

. It is more useful. 

. It is accepted by the business world. 

. Children taught manuscript writing might have 
difficulty in reading cursive. 


V hwnd 


Considerable research has been done to prove 
or disprove claims and contentions by friends 
and foes of manuscript writing, but the rather 
wide acceptance of this form of penmanship 
instruction frees one from the field of contro- 
versy and rather permits one to cite experi- 
ences, based upon directed practice. 

Of the three specific questions raised at the 
beginning of this article, the one concerning 
the acceptance of manuscript writing by busi- 
ness suggests answers to many objections raised 
by exponents of the cursive style of writing. 
Contrary to popular thought concerning the im- 
possibility to use manuscript writing in busi- 
ness transactions, manuscript signatures are 
legal. Not only do business men in general 
accept manuscript writing, but some require 
their employees to use it. Those who require 
its use stress the fact that it lessens the chance 
of error and is more easily read. 

And neither does it lack individuality, as is 
so often contended. It is surprising how dif- 
ferently a group of children will print the 
word “dog”. Examinations clearly show that 
we all express individuality of style, whether 


our method of expression is in manuscript or 
cursive writing. 

In answering the second question raised: 
“When if ever shall we change to cursive writ- 
ing?” it is within reason to say that although 
there is no evidence to indicate the necessity 
for changing from manuscript to cursive this 
transition can be made any time after the child 
has thoroughly mastered the manuscript form 
of writing. No difficulty is encountered in such 
a transition. Madison schools, which have used 
manuscript writing in the first three grades for 
seven years, make the change during the fourth 
year. The theory behind this plan is this: 

At the beginning of the third grade a child 
is usually just beginning to be able to express 
his own ideas on paper. He has several thou- 
sand words in his speaking vocabulary which 
he does not know how to spell. Everything 
should be done to make free expression of his 
ideas easier for him at this vital point in his 
training. During the third grade the Madison 
pupils continue to use manuscript in which 
they have a well established skill to avoid add- 
ing the extra burden of a writing change which 
might cramp freedom of expression. 

In quality, tests in cursive writing at the 
end of the fourth grade showed a better score 
for pupils who used manuscript in the first 
three grades and cursive only during the fourth 
grade than for those who used cursive writing 
from the beginning. The data are based upon 
conclusions drawn from 16 schools with over 
700 children at each grade level. 

To the third question, as to whether cursive 
or manuscript writing is the more rapid, ex- 
periments have revealed various answers. Mad- 
ison schools have stressed quality rather than 
speed. 

In their experiments in the Manhattan 
schools, Arthur I. Gates and Helen Brown! 
found that for beginning writing manuscript 
had the advantage in speed and quality; 
although by intensive practice print-script writ- 
ing could be speeded up to the grade “‘norms,”’ 
cursive writing seemed to be naturally the more 
rapid for grades four to six inclusive. 

On the other hand, Carleton Washburn and 
Mabel Vogel Morphett? in their tests in the 
Winnetka schools, found that manuscript writ- 
ing, as commonly taught at the present time, 





1 “Experimental Comparisons of Print-Script and Cursive 
Writing’ —Journal of ucational Research—June 1929. 


3“Manuscript Writing—Some Recent Investigations’—The 
Elementary School Journal—March 1937. 
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appeared to be somewhat slower than cursive 
writing until the junior high level, when 
manuscript became somewhat faster. 

In the first grades of the New York city 
schools, Thelma G. Voorhis® found that manu- 
script writers wrote one letter more on the 
average, but that cursive writers were slightly 
superior in quality. More important was her 
discovery in Brooklyn tests that first grade 
children learned to read more readily when 
taught handwriting by manuscript method. In 
Madison also the belief is that manuscript 
writing gives the child less confusion of form 
between his reading and writing. 

Because of the complexity of muscular co- 
ordination involved in the establishment of 
writing habits the first graders in the Madison 
schools begin their writing at the blackboard. 
A staff worker is used for drawing guide lines. 
Continued use of the large muscles is made in 
seat work, with large primary pencils and large 
sheets of newsprint folded four times across to 
furnish guide lines. Other than base lines are 
omitted. 

The next step requires the use of paper 814 
inches long and 12 inches wide, with half inch 
spaces. Since in the primers a thought is com- 
pleted on each line, the paper used should be 
wide enough to contain entire sentences. The 
children are not asked to write a broken sen- 
tence until they have learned to read one in 
their books. 

When the second grade pupils begin their 
school work in the fall, they use the same size 
paper. During the second year they change to 
paper 7 inches long and 9 inches wide, also 
divided into half inch spaces. This size sheet is 
used during the third year until the pupil 
demonstrates that he is prepared to shift to the 
standard size. 

Throughout the instructional periods empha- 
sis is placed upon carefully supervised practice. 
Drills are engaged in, but are not emphasized. 
Psychologists state that no drill should be 
longer than fifteen minutes. 

Because of the simplicity and flexibility of 
manuscript writing it is becoming more and 
more popular in Wisconsin schools, and the 
experience of pupils and teachers in the Mad- 
ison schools would indicate that it is a form 
of instruction which has much to offer in its 
behalf, and little or nothing to condemn it. 





3 “The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manuscript Writing’ 
—Lincoln School Research Studies—1931. 


JUDGING YOUR FORENSIC CONTESTS 


* 


CLARENCE J. STYZA 
Merrill High School 


D ese time has come for all schools to prepare 
for the local forensic contest. Some one will 
need to be called in to select the contestants 
who will best represent your school at the 
league contest. And so the story will be re- 
peated at the league, district, and state contests. 
Some one person, or several will pass judgment 
on your contestants. 

Since judges are given no criteria upon which 
to judge, one always gets as many decisions as 
we have personal opinions. Judging by per- 
sonal reaction is a purposeless way to judge 
any contest. There is no reason why we can- 
not demand that judges judge according to 
definite objectives used at the state contests. 

Suppose then we set up some unified broad 
factors which we as judges will use in judging, 
so that we will have a part in sending the 
contestant with state possibilities to the state 
contest. 

The following are listed in a broad, general 
way. As a judge it is one’s duty to remember 
each contestant. This can best be done by list- 
ing some of the personal qualities such as hair, 
face, suit, tie, etc. along with the above factors. 
When the second and third contestants have 
spoken ask yourself in the light of the above 
factors if number three was better than number 
two and one and so on. 


I. Oratory Reaction 

1. Adequate and pleasing appearance___----- 

2. Adequate and pleasing voice_____-_-_------- 

3. Did the speaker leave a single impression ?__ 

A. Was the speaker aware of the problem? 

II. Extemporaneous Speaking Reaction 

. Adequate and pleasing appearance_____-_-- 

. Adequate and pleasing voice___._._._--_---- 

. Logical sequence of ideas___..____---.-~- 

(Was it built step by step in good sentences 
and good use of English?) 

4. Did the speaker adequately handle the prob- 

lem and solve it so I remember what he 

SONGS oo ccna ace 

5. Did he handle my question satisfactorily ?_- 

Note: In this case, three, four, and five are 

most important. 

Ill. Dramatic Declamation Reaction 

1. Adequate and pleasing appearance_______--~ 

2. Adequate voice modulations_______._----- 

3. Adequate or overdone characterization.__-- 

4. Did the thought stand out clearly giving a 

SIUIGQIC YONONNMND orc orcs crceetpi cies 

Note: In judging the above, numbers three 
and four are most important. 

(Continued on page 304) 


WN 
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* 


THOMAS W. BOYCE 


Principal, Cass Street Rotary School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


T MAY appear presumptuous for the writer 
to discuss the subject of ‘Education and the 
Totalitarian State’. He has never lived in such 
a state, and knows that if such misfortune ever 
befell him, having lived all his years in the 
free atmosphere of good old Wisconsin, he 
would soon be executed, imprisoned, or re- 
ported missing. As an educator, he feels sorry 
for the little children who must live and be 
educated under such regimes as the Soviet, the 
Fascist, or the Nazi, and he thanks God that 
the children under his supervision may live nor- 
mal children’s lives, free from the “isms’’ and 
debilitating direction of autocrat or state. 
There are, however, experiences gained 
through sixty odd years of contact with the 
public schools of this country, knowledges ac- 
quired through a study of the history of edu- 
cation here and abroad, and informations pro- 
cured through reading of happenings nation- 
ally and internationally in educational circles, 
that make possible some reflections and com- 
ments on the subject assigned for consideration. 
There is an essence, an odor, a positive trace 
of totalitarianism in the control of schools in 
America. We live in a democracy. Education 
is recognized as a state function. Our fore- 
fathers, who entered upon this noble experi- 
ment of democracy, recognized that without 
an intelligent and educated citizenry, democ- 
racy could not survive. National grants were 
made to support general education. The state 
more and more is rallying to the support of 
education and assuming a greater share of the 
costs of public education. Why? That this 
democracy of ours may be perpetuated through 
the influences and teachings of the public 
schools. The state does not demand instruc- 
tion in democracy. The state assumes and ex- 
pects that proper guidance and instruction will 
obtain in her public schools. No school system 
in America would dare teach that a monarchy 
or an autocracy, or a Soviet, or a Fascist, or a 
Nazi form of government would be preferable 
to our own form. Public sentiment and the 


EDUCATION ano roe TOTALITARIAN STATE 


state could not, and would not, tolerate such 
heresy. To this extent, we are totalitarian. 

There are other evidences, historical and con- 
temporary, to indicate that communities and 
commonwealths have tried, sometimes with suc- 
cess, sometimes unsuccessfully, to shape and 
direct public education into conformity with 
their own religious or social or political ideals. 
All students of history know that the Puritans 
were intolerant of all teachings not in accord 
with their own narrow beliefs. It is well known 
that all forms of music were banished from 
their churches and schools in the early days. 
Music was sinful. There must be no joy in 
church or school. It took an evolutionary 
period of approximately two hundred and fifty 
years for the schools of Boston to recover from 
the blight of puritanical control of this im- 
portant phase of education, and to welcome 
music instruction as an integral part of its 
school system. Just think of the children who 
were born, grew up, were educated, and died, 
and of their deprivation of the priceless joy of 
music in their lives, during those two hundred 
and fifty years. 

There is the state of Tennessee, a common- 
wealth which says that no child or adult attend- 
ing schools within her borders shall learn or be 
instructed in the theory of evolution. All state- 
ments that have been made concerning evolu- 
tion may not have been scientifically verified, 
but the larger percentage of parents in America 
will hesitate to deny their children, as students, 
some knowledge and acquaintance with the 
theory of evolution. But Tennessee does it. 

It is well known that numerous presidents 
and professors in privately endowed or polit- 
ically controlled universities or colleges have 
lost their jobs because they would not shape 
their teachings to conform to the political, or 
religious, or economic beliefs of their regents 
or trustees. It is not contended here that some 
teachings were not subversive to the best inter- 
ests of the communities or commonwealths af- 
fected. It is merely interesting to note that 
even in America intolerances of authorities to 
teachings opposed to their prejudices or beliefs 
are prevalent. 

In Milwaukee in a forum conducted in one 
of the schools, four speakers presented the 
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ptinciples and tenets of the four political par- 
ties, the Republican, the Democratic, the Social- 
ist, and the Communist. So provoked were the 
conservatives, that the common council passed 
unanimously a resolution condemning our 
school board for permitting such desecration of 
school buildings, and the dissemination of such 
information contrary to their beliefs. Luckily, 
the schools of Milwaukee are not politically 
controlled, and are independent of the common 
council. 

These examples are set forth to illustrate that 
totalitarianism has influenced and still does 
influence to some extent education in our own 
United States. 

In order to make clear how American edu- 
cation differs from the education given in the 
100% totalitarian countries, it seems advisable 
at this time, to describe a modern American 
school—in this case an elementary school— 
and outline the activities carried on in such a 
school, many of which are found in America. 


Citizenship The First Consideration 


Citizenship training is, of course, the first 
consideration in any American school. Formal 
instruction in citizenship is, however, mini- 
mized. In auditorium classes current events are 
read and discussed, and topics cut from the 
daily papers are presented by the pupils. One 
pupil may present an item commending Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for his attempt to revise the 
Supreme Court, another pupil a topic condemn- 
ing him for appointing a Ku Kluxer to the 
Supreme Court. We do not worry about such 
situations. Pupils in school should get a start 
in sifting the truths from the untruths in news- 
papers. Through the auditorium’s current 
events, activities, recitations on public occa- 
sions, and dramatic work, fully 95% of the 
children in a modern school are privileged to 
appear one or more times during a semester. 
Proper measures for the safety of all children 
in crowded city traffic are dramatized and illus- 
trated. All these activities afford fine training 
in citizenship. 

A desire to serve one’s community is one of 
the finest traits of citizenship. In a modern 
school, countless opportunities are afforded 
children to serve a teacher, the class, the school, 
and the community, as class president, or class 
secretary, as captain, or a lieutenant of classes 
when classes are changing, as a messenger or 
as a safety cadet. 


In the gymnasium and on the playground or 
in the playroom, exercises for health and cor- 
rection are employed. Competitive and. recrea- 
tional games are played with enthusiasm, and 
here fair play and honesty in competition are 
emphasized. These are valuable traits in a 
citizen. 

The modern school has a first class library, 
and here children go regularly to study or to 
read for recreation and pleasure. The child who 
arrives at maturity without acquiring the habit 
of visiting a library and reading good books is 
to be pitied. The proper use of leisure is a 
mark of a good citizen. 

Children attend the classes in the art rooms 
where they are inspired and guided by real 
artists who are their teachers. They are not re- 
quired to do formal work in drawing cubes 
and cylinders, but are allowed liberty of ex- 
pression in design with pencil, or crayon, or 
paint. Children love art presented in the right 
way. Esthetics is a prime factor in citizenship. 

In a history room with a competent history 
teacher in charge, the saying, ‘My country, 
right or wrong, is always right.” need not be 
emphasized. National mistakes have been made. 
How can we profit by our mistakes, unless we 
learn of them? While there is danger here as 
well as in the auditorium that license take the 
place of liberty in thought and expression, 
broad-minded and diplomatic teachers are 
always able to keep situations in hand. 

A modern school has a natural science room, 
well equipped with pictures, slides, stereopticon, 
and living and mounted specimens, where un- 
der the guidance of a nature enthusiast, chil- 
dren are inducted into the mysteries and beau- 
ties of the world about them. It is interesting 
to note that here are initiated inclinations and 
hobbies so necessary in the life of a normal 
citizen. 

A music room equipped with a piano and a 
varied line of musical instruments, and adorned 
with pictures and casts of the world’s great 
musicians, and presided over by a real musician 
who is also a teacher, is an important feature 
of the modern school. Here the children’s 
voices are trained. They learn to sing and enjoy 
singing. They play in the orchestra, or join the 
glee clubs. They take lessons in piano, violin, 
cello, and a dozen other instruments. Here 
again, we find that an appreciation of the fine 
atts is an outstanding factor in good citizenship. 

It must not be forgotten that the modern 
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school has home rooms in charge of the best 
academic teachers where undivided attention is 
given to the fundamentals such as reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and writing. Here children 
learn to apply themselves to the hard work of 
mastering fundamentals and like it. They like 
the home rooms and the hard work there, be- 
cause they know that if they cannot be stars 
there, they will have other opportunities in 
other activities for expression and achievement. 
Somehow, they have learned that school life 
does not entirely consist, as it once did, of 
formal drills and failures, and chidings, and 
punishments. Every child in a modern school is 
given opportunities in varied activities to do 
his best, and no more is expected of him. 

A modern American school recognizes that 
children are individualistic, that they have apti- 
tudes and inclinations differing from one an- 
other, and there is no attempt to put all chil- 
dren through the same rigid course of disci- 
pline. Children enjoy going to a modern 
school, because they have teachers who under- 
stand them and are not expecting the same 
type of performance in all activities from every 
child. Regimentation is the bugbear of child 
life. Teachers today understand children bet- 
ter, treat them better, and secure from them 
responses and efforts and appreciations unknown 
in the “good old days.” 


Why has this rather extended outline of ac- 
tivities in a modern American school been pre- 
sented? What relation has this phase of the 
discussion to the subject of “Education and the 
Totalitarian State”? Our purpose has been to 
illustrate the kind of training for citizenship 
educators are trying to give in America, and by 
inferences or pointed statement to show that 
such training does not obtain and cannot obtain 
in a totalitarian state. There is no hurrah for 
Hoover, or Roosevelt, or Hughes, or the adula- 
tion implied in “Heil Hitler”, or “Viva Mus- 
solini’ in our schools. We do not deny the 
existence of God. We do not claim that the 
Anglo American is the only perfect specimen 
in our citizenry. We do not teach hatred of any 
religion or of any race. We do not want our 
children to learn or believe that war is glorious, 
that shedding the blood of enemies is joyful, 
that national lying and misrepresentation are 
justifiable. We try to minimize or obliterate 
national, racial, or religious hatreds brought 
from across seas by our adopted citizens. We 
try to have our students realize that opportuni- 


ties for advancement are ever present in this 
country of ours, that there is no barrier to indi- 
vidual initiative, and that no class distinctions 
hinder them. 

We aim in our American schools to teach 
the art of living together as members of a 
community, as citizens of a state or the nation, 
as constituents of the society of nations. We 
believe that our training in citizenship makes 
not only better citizens of our own country, but 
also better world citizens—an accomplishment 
that the schools of a totalitarian state dare not 
and cannot approach. 





JUDGING FORENSICS— 
(Continued from page 301) 


IV. Extemporaneous Reading Reaction 


L  ADORRIONGE weanacsas ie eames ecencoaeea 
(appropriate dress, raises eyes, keeps audi- 
ence contact.) 

2. ViGIe GGUISHON © ooo. ence cee eecs 
(vocal facility, volume, enunciation.) 

3. Characterization a - 
(If a character speaks—Impersonation is 
only suggested; never literal—no gestures. ) 

4. Did the reader give a single impression? 
Did the thought stand out clearly ?_______- 





V. Humorous Declamations Reaction 


1, Adequate and pleasing appearance_______-- 

2. Adequate voice modulations.___---_------_- 
(Vocal variety and quality) 

3. Characterization a 

4. Did the speaker have a proper understand- 
ing of the type of humor?.....-......... 

5. Was the humor subtle, requiring good 
voice and facial characterization or was it 
broad humor to the point of burlesque, re- 
quiring extravagant vocal performance ?___-- 





Perhaps it would be helpful if each judge 
from the local to the state contest would have 
the above list of suggestions to use in judg- 
ing. It is the only way we can arrive at stand- 
ardization. It would be difficult to get much 
agreement if several were asked WHAT the 
list should be. 


The greatest weakness in the judging busi- 
ness is that judges try to decide on only ONE 
and say that one is BEST. Certain grades, from 
80 to 100, should be arranged and the con- 
testants should be GROUPED finally as Su- 
perior, Excellent, Good, Average, and Poor. 
Shorter selections should be used so that more 
people could come into the finals. This system 
has worked out well in Iowa. It is the coming 
trend in forensics. When will we adopt it? 
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* SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS ality, particularly as to reactions to infractions 
“ OF STUDY HALL DISCIPLINE of rules. One simple announcement at the be- 
ot \ JUMEROUS writings for teachers have ap- inning of the term should suffice as to what 
peared on such topics as socialized recita- expected. The less talking the teacher does, 
tions, extra-curricular work, guidance, project the better, and the less opportunity for pupil 
2 work, pupil interest, et cetera, but on that basic *¢@ction there will be. After the study hall is 
subject of discipline little concrete information organized comes the big test of the teacher. 
has been forthcoming. Because of heavier How does he react to infractions of study hall 
teacher loads resulting from large enrollments, tules? Does he show a sense of fairness, a sense 
“i both classes and study halls have increased to of humour, (and this last is of particular im- 
R: such a size that new problems of discipline portance), or does he display temper, arsogpnte, 
i have arisen. In a standard high school, study and an arbitrary manner? Is the punishment 
; halls of from two hundred to six hundred pu- meted out of a humiliating nature which 
pils under the supervision of one teacher are would make an enemy of = pupil, or is it 
ra common. Without going into the reasons for firm, just, and unobtrusive? Pupils appreciate 
) such large groupings, a survey of the discipline fair treatment and generally are good sports. 
+4 problems that arise from such large groups They will take their punishment if it is prop- 
. seeethi tha of enene velen. erly administered. In handling minor infrac- 
n The outstanding problem and one that pre- tions such as whispering, sleeping, or reading 
. cedes all others is that of discipline. Effective contraband material, I have found that having 
discipline is paramount to such problems as the pupil place the necessary information, name, 
" study habits, seating, and lighting equipment. advisor, &., ons slip of paper, and quietly 
" The general aim should be to establish a situa- telling him to teport for = after-school deten- 
d tion where the environment will be conducive tion period, is most effective both on the pupil 








to study and thought. For one teacher to main- 
tain perfect quiet and order in a study hall of 
four hundred students requires much thought 
and analysis. In the first place the teacher must 
have the study hall routine so organized that 
all of his time may be devoted to discipline. 
Delegating the minor work of taking roll, call- 
ing out pupils, signing library slips, etc., should 
be the teacher’s first task. By seating the pupils 
alphabetically some of the above tasks are made 
much easier. As an illustration, if pupils are 
seated alphabetically and one is called from the 
study hall, it is not necessary to announce his 
name; a monitor is sent to the pupil's seat, 
which is indicated on a seating chart, thus 
causing little if any disturbance to the rest of 
the room. 

The second problem confronting the study 
hall teacher is that of establishing his person- 
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concerned and those around him. 


Major Infraction Real Test 

What of major infractions of the rules as 
whistling, the throwing of pellets, stamping of 
feet, etc.? This is the real test of the teacher, 
and if properly handled the first time it should 
not be repeated. In the first place most of this 
can be avoided by eternal vigilance on the part 
of the teacher. However, if it does occur, a 
firm, quiet reaction will bring better results 
than a display of temper which would only 
encourage the pupils to more disorder in order 
to see the teacher in a tantrum. The teacher, by 
not displaying great vexation, gets the respect 
of the pupils and is not apt to have the 
occurrence repeated. 

In conclusion, a keen eye, a controlled tem- 
per, and above all a sense of humour and fair- 
ness should solve all problems of discipline 
even in study hall of four to six hundred pupils. 
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FACULTY PLANS PROGRAM 
IN GUIDANCE 


SUPT. JOSEPH F. BERTRAM 
Algoma 


eae the last school year the faculty of 
the Algoma High School conducted a series 
of group conferences in vocational guidance for 
all students who were interested. 

These conferences were conducted during the 
assembly period on Mondays and Wednesdays. 
The subject was announced in advance and the 
students were invited to attend. Thus, for in- 
stance, on Monday there may have been con- 
ducted a conference on a specific trade like 
tool making, while at the same time some occu- 
pation as nursing, which is of particular interest 
to the girls, was being discussed by another 
group in another room. 

This work in guidance was sufficiently suc- 
cessful to warrant repetition this year although 
there will be some significant modification. 

Three changes will be discussed in a group 
conference of faculty members. The aim of such 
changes will be to overcome shortcomings of 
last year’s program. For instance, there was an 
evident lack of interest on the part of some 
who attended the conferences. Therefore this 
year admittance to the group will be based on 
previously established evidence of interest. 
Moreover, last year it was attempted to cover 
too large a variety of vocations. The aim this 
year will be to cut down the number of voca- 
tions to be discussed and to give the counselor 
the opportunity to get more information on his 
subject. 

Vocational guidance must, however, not be 
considered as divorced from the curriculum 
and as relegated to the realm of extra-curricular 
conferences. Vocational guidance should be- 
come more and more a principal objective of 
most of the courses of the school. 

Algoma High school has introduced within 
the last year a course in shop work for boys 
from the city. This work formerly had been re- 
served for boys in the agriculture course. Now 
that an additional course is being taught, the 
boys are getting a much more satisfactory 
knowledge of the various industrial vocations. 
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They become acquainted with about fifteen dif- 
ferent trades not only by reading about them 
but by actually participating in them. 

The vigorous interest that is so evident to 
the observer who watches these boys work, 
suggests that this course should be extended 
to a two year course next year. 

Such activity on the part of our boys in the 
high school will constitute genuine vocational 
guidance. Not until our high school will offer 
to everybody a chance to experiment with the 
various industrial pursuits by creating things 
with his hands for at least one fourth of his 
high school days, can it ever be hoped that 
vocational guidance will be a working reality. 

To realize the aim to bring such shop work 
to our boys is not a costly venture. The best 
tools for learning are the simple and inexpen- 
sive tools which have been so solely neglected 
in our educational setup; the hammer, the saw, 
the bit, the anvil, the soldering iron, and dozens 
of other gadgets that can be secured at a small 
cost. Our technical advance has given us a 
vast variety of small relatively inexpensive 
machines that occupy little space but are very 
useful and exceedingly adaptable. 

Such training offers more than mere voca- 
tional guidance. It guides the very spirit of 
our youth and helps him to find himself and 
to adjust his personality. Without an oppor- 
tunity to release their desire to create things 
with their own hands, a large number of our 
boys are living in a dull world, a world that 
overemphasizes the purely intellectual at the ex- 
pense of the cultural and the inspirational. 
Nothing great is ever accomplished without 
enthusiasm. The shop course begets more en- 
thusiasm than any other creative activity in the 
school. 

From what has been said it is quite apparent 
that guidance work should be a responsibility 
not only of every teacher but that the courses 
of the high school should be so revised and 
enlarged that every student can be trained in 
accordance with his aptitude and his interest. 





To My Children 


These have I received 
From the years; 

White hair and tolerance 
And tears. 

A marching song that hides 
My fears, 

And, salvaged from my youth, 
You—my dears! 





—_ 
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Cur Courtesy WIsconsIn ALUMNUS 


“Upon the subject of education, not 
presuming to dictate any plan or sys- 
tem respecting it, I can only say that 
I view it as the most important subject 
which we, as a people, can be en- 
gaged in.” 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Membership 


Constant emphasis on membership growth occa- 
sionally raises the query, “Why emphasize members?” 
The answer seems quite obvious—if the ideals, plans, 
purposes and activities of the parent teacher program 
are to reach and influence the homes and schools in 
Wisconsin to any measurable degree, there must be 
large numbers of interested citizens in active mem- 
bership—the membership must be representative and 
it must necessarily be Jarge. Numbers alone will not 
guarantee achievement but without a large interested 
membership, the most carefully planned program 
loses a great share of its effectiveness. 


Lay interest in today’s educational problems is 
imperative if intelligent growth is achieved and if 
tomorrow's schools are to be adequately planned. 
Educational leadership in encouraging parent interest 
and in interpretating educational developments to in- 
terested citizens is essential to a fine program of 
home and school cooperation for child welfare and 
community service. A flexible pattern for this co- 
Operative program has been developed through the 
organized parent teacher movement. Active, partici- 
pating members are of paramount importance to in- 
sure a program of service and action. Hence the 
emphasis on numbers! 


It is the consciousness of this need for growth that 
prompts recognition to the associations that have to 
date (January 24) a gain of 10% or more accord- 
ing to state office records. The associations on our 
Membership Honor roll are: Lamb PTA, of Ke- 
nosha; Camp Lake PTA; Orthopedic Open Air PTA 
of Kenosha; Des Plaines View PTA of Somers; 
Salem Center PTA of Salem; Walker PTA of Pleas- 
ant Prairie; Wilson, Washington, and Adams PTA’s, 
all of Janesville; Royce PTA, Beloit; Lincoln and 
Janes PTA’s of Racine; Williams Bay PTA; Zion, 
Union, Randall, and Barstow PTA’s, all of Wauke- 
sha; Brookfield PTA; Cushing PTA of Delafield; 
Butler PTA; Pachwaukee PTA; Oxford PTA; 
Lowell, Lapham, Hawthorne, and Blessed Sacrament 
PTA’s of Madison; Second Ward PTA, Baraboo; 
Hi-Mount, H. L. Palmer, Greenfield, Auer Avenue, 
West Division, Trowbridge, Thirty-Sixth Street, 
N. Twenty-Seventh Street, and Nee ska ra PTA’s, 
all of Milwaukee; Henry Clay PTA, Whitefish Bay; 
Wilson and John Dewey PTA of West Allis; Mc- 
Kinley PTA of Wauwatosa; Washington PTA of 
Two Rivers; Sixth Ward PTA, Antigo; Lincoln PTA, 
Berlin; Princeton PTA; Clintonville PTA; Lincoln, 
Jefferson, and Jackson PTA’s of Stevens Point; Nico- 
let Elementary (formerly Woelz), Chappell and Al- 
louez PTA’s, all of Green Bay; N. Middle River 
PTA, Poplar; Hawthorne PTA; Gordon PTA; Brule 
PTA; Washburn PTA; Ondossagon PTA, Barksdale; 
Wilmarth & High and Lake Shore PTA’s of Ash- 
land; Solon Springs PTA; South Range PTA; Bry- 


ant, Cooper, Franklin, Lincoln, and St. Adalberts 
PTA’s of Superior; Spooner PTA; South Park and 
Curran PTA’s of Rhinelander. 

Very special recognition is due to the following 
groups who have more than doubled their record of 
last year: Wilson PTA, Janesville; Washington PTA, 
Janesville; Lincoln PTA, Racine; Randall PTA, Wau- 
kesha; Oxford PTA, Oxford; H. L. Palmer PTA, 
Milwaukee; West Division PTA, Milwaukee; Nee 
ska ra PTA, Milwaukee; Lincoln PTA, Berlin; 
Prescott PTA, Prescott. 

The ten largest associations to date are: West High 
PTA, Madison; Lake Bluff PTA, Shorewood; Randall 
PTA, Madison; Martin Pattison PTA, Superior; 
Richards Street PTA, Whitefish Bay; Townsend PTA, 
Milwaukee; Spooner PTA, Spooner; Peter Cooper 
PTA, Superior; Henry Clay PTA, Whitefish Bay; 
Nicolet Elementary (formerly Woelz) PTA, Green 
Bay. 

Wisconsin’s rank in membership as compared with 
that of other states will depend upon our member- 
ship record April 1, 1938—the deadline set by the 
National Congress. 

The March JourRNAL will carry additional mem- 
bership information and no doubt late returns will 
alter the present records considerably. 

Every local association in the state has accepted the 
challenge to retain its last year’s membership and to 
present at least a 10% increase. 


Radio 


Wisconsin Congress Children’s Program—Wednes- 
days, 5:00 to 5:15 p.m., WIBA. 

Wisconsin Congress in cooperation with the Home- 
makers Hour—Wednesdays, 10:30 a.m., WHA- 
WLBL (every second Wednesday of each 
month). 

Wisconsin College of the Air—‘Know, Your Child” 
—Wednesdays, 3:00 p.m., WHA-WLBL. 

Parent Education Program by University Extension 
Division—Saturdays, 10:30 a.m., WHA-WLBL. 

National Congress Radio Forum—N.B.C. Blue Net- 
work, Wednesdays, 3:30-4:00. The theme for 
January and February is “From 13 to 20”. 

Because of the keen interest in youth problems, 
your attention is called to the February schedule on 
the Wisconsin Congress Radio Forum over WHA- 

WLBL, Mondays, 3:30 to 3:45 p.m. In this series, 

Mrs. C. T. Walton, State Radio Chairman, presents 

a series of broadcasts planned by Mrs. Charles Parker, 

Study Group Chairman for West High Parent Teacher 

Association, Madison, on “Youth in the Community’. 

Copies of the broadcasts on the National Congress 
program, the Livable Home series on the Home- 
makers Hour and the Wisconsin Congress Monday 
afternoon program may be secured from the state 
office. 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS’ OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


ON TO STEVENS POINT 
ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION 
WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


April 26-27-28 


Definite progress in program planning around the 
theme ‘Guiding Growth” is being made by the State 
Program Committee under the direction of Mrs. W. A. 
Hastings, Chairman. National headliners, unique 
program features, serviceable information and mate- 
rials are promised for the convention days and every 
local is urged to be represented by as large a 
delegation as possible. 

Hotel Witter will be headquarters. The general 
sessions will be held in Stevens Point's beautiful new 
high school. The Wisconsin Congress will have the 
distinction of being the first group to use the new 
auditorium facilities. 

Early planning and early reservations will be the 
best safeguard for a satisfactory convention time. 
Specific information concerning rates and other essen- 
tial information will be mailed to every local president 
in February. 


STEVENS POINT! APRIL 26, 27, and 28 


Safety News 


Through the cooperation of the Educational De- 
partment of the State Highway Commission, copies 
of Safety News, the monthly publication of the de- 
partment will be made available to presidents of local 
parent teacher associations. It is hoped that this added 
information concerning safety news will stimulate 
and encourage local groups to further local safety 
projects. 


National President’s Message—Thoughts For 
Founders’ Day 


This is the month in the year when we remember 
founders and leaders and all those daring souls who 
crossed frontiers and pioneered, venturing for some 
high ideal more precious than profit or personal hap- 
piness or even life itself. Before the children and 
youth of our land, we place these loved and honored 
individuals as patterns out of the past for their own 
lives’ guiding. 

Name them one by one—Washington, Lincoln, 
Susan B. Anthony—call the long February roll of the 
good and the great of history! Clearly there is seen 
the common denominator of their greatness. It is 
found in the fact that each one served his day and 
generation in terms of his own understanding of the 
great and compelling need of the moment. Each one 
responded according to his knowledge and interpre- 
tation of the current problems and unique oppor- 
tunities of his own day. 


As patterns for character-building, history does not 
offer long lists of virtues categorically enumerated, 
but rather presents records of those who understood 
their day and time and thereto gave self and service. 
Our young people are already making history, and 
the record of their achievement, read in some far 
tomorrow, will measure their understanding of today’s 
world and its problems. 


To parents and teachers belongs the responsibility 
of enriching the educational process in home, school 
and community so that the next generation may un- 
derstand their world and so know the great need 
and opportunity for them to build an increasingly 
effective social order. They will find a world of in- 
creasing leisure; of rapid change; of group living; 
of social, economic and political institutions both old 
and new—a world of wealth and poverty; of fabulous 
natural resources and needless misery; of beauty and 
friendliness and war. They will learn that their worth 
as individuals and their service to society are in 
direct ratio to their understanding and their inter- 
pretation of their moment. And ‘like the good and 
the great of all ages, they will build and achieve and 
finally stand recorded as those who knew and served 
their day. 

Youth has come into its Kingdom for such a time 
as this. 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Health Corner 


“The continuance and vigor of American civilization 
depends primarily upon the extent to which the lives 
and health of both infants and mothers are safe- 
guarded,’ was the premises upon which an unusual 
and epoch-making conference on “Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies” was held in Washington, D. C., 
January 17 and 18. About 500 delegates came from 
44 states, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines, rep- 
resenting every type of medical service along this line 
—both public and private—many types of nursing 
and health service—medical schools—many medical 
associations—and over 80 lay organizations which 
have an active interest in this subject. 


The material presented at this conference is to be 
made available as soon as possible and will come to 
parent teacher members through regular organization 
channels. 


Wisconsin was represented at the conference by 
several members of the State Board of Health in- 
cluding Dr. C. A. Harper, Secretary; Dr. Amy Louise 
Hunter, and Miss Cornelia Van Kooy, while the 
State Chairman of Health of the Wisconsin Congress 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings, attended as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress. 
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‘FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
‘ 
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Visitors 


State Superintendent John Callahan, of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, together with C. J. Anderson, 
Dean of the University of Wisconsin College 
of Education; L. M. Sasman, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture, and Ivan Fay, As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, have spent considerable time in our new 
building, and were most generous in their ex- 
pressions of congratulations on the completion 
of our fine addition to the Agricultural School 
building. They were also pleased to see how 
well equipped and modern our school plant 
now is. 

The enlarged student body evoked favorable 
comment from these distinguished visitors. 


—Wood Co. Educational Bulletin 
(Agricultural School) 


Apportionment of State Aids 


On January 10, 1938 the distribution of the 
public school fund (Section 40.87) and the 
common school fund income (Section 25.23) 
was certified to the secretary of state by John 
Callahan, state superintendent of schools. 
Although the state legislature of 1937 increased 
the appropriation for the public school fund 
from $5,100,000 to $5,200,000 annually only 
97% of the total claims could be paid. In or- 
der to pay the total claim, $5,342,000 would 
have been necessary. The amount actually cer- 
tified to the secretary of state was $5,182,060.49. 
The balance of $17,937.51 was reserved for 
the payment of tuition of students in children’s 
homes [Section 40.21 (2a) } and supplementary 
apportionments. 

The public school fund is apportioned on 
two bases: (1) $250 for each elementary 
teacher employed meeting the average daily 
attendance requirement and (2) on the equal- 
ization feature. On the flat rate base for 15,620 
elementary teachers $3,787,850.00 was appor- 
tioned and on the organization feature 
$1,394,210.49. This money will be paid by the 












state treasurer to the various county treasurers 
the second Monday in March and the county 
treasurers will immediately pay this aid to the 
school treasurers throughout the state. 


The common school fund income amounting 
to $425,809.00 has already been paid by the 
state treasurer to the various county treasurers 
who, in turn, paid to the district school treas- 
urers. The common school fund income con- 
sists of the interest from the public school 
fund which now amounts to a little over 
$10,000,000. The distribution of this fund is 
made on the census basis. For the past five 
years, fifty cents per census child has been ap- 
portioned. In all school districts, villages, and 
cities of the fourth class, twenty cents per cap- 
ita must be deducted for library purposes. 


Office Conference 


C. E. Ragsdale, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin and John H. 
Kolb, Professor of Rural Sociology were guest 
speakers at the departmental conference on 
Monday, January 3. The theme was a general 
study of the situation in small high schools as 
to enrollment accessibility, pupil load per 
teacher, salaries, curriculum, taxable area, etc. 
F. V. Powell also presented statistical studies, 
maps and charts dealing with school situations 
in Shawano and Forest Counties and the Ocon- 
omowoc area. J. F. Waddell, H. E. Merritt, 
H. W. Schmidt, and R. S. Ihlenfeldt also par- 
ticipated in the discussion. The study will be 
continued. 


Circular to School Officers 


A new pamphlet designed to assist school 
officials and patrons in conducting the annual 
school meeting is in course of preparation in 
this office. 

The question and answer section has been 
considerably expanded and the various types of 
questions have been classified under suitable 
headings so as to make the information more 
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readily accessible. The different questions dis- 
cussed ate under tuition, transportation, state 
aids, state apportionments, crippled children, 
legal department, reports, etc. 

Certain portions of the circular are to be 
read at the annual meeting. The circular is also 
to be preserved for subsequent use in manag- 
ing the business affairs of the district. 


Correspondence School Control 


“During the last six months, much has been 
said and printed to the effect that Chapter 384, 
Laws of 1937, authorized the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to prevent un- 
desirable correspondence schools from doing 
business in the State of Wisconsin. This law 
provided for the control of correspondence 
schools by requiring that no person shall offer 
for sale or sell any home study courses until he 
shall have filed copies of home study courses 
proposed to be sold in Wisconsin in the office 
of the State Superintendent with a sworn state- 
ment of the list price, the lowest wholesale 
price and the lowest exchange price at which 
said home study courses are sold and that he 
shall likewise file in connection with the pro- 
posed sale of home study courses the forms of 
proposed ‘contracts to be used in making, or 
attempting to make, such sales, and that he 
shall file with the state superintendent a bond 
with the stipulation that he will furnish any 
of the home study courses listed by him at the 
listed price for a term of five years. 

“While preparing to enforce this law the 
state superintendent was informed that it was 
unconstitutional due to the fact that the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of International 
Textbook Company vs. Pigg held that a foreign 
corporation engaged in teaching by correspond- 
ence is engaged in interstate commerce and 
that a state statute which makes it a condition 
precedent to a foreign corporation engaged in a 
legitimate branch of interstate commerce to ob- 
tain what practically amounts to a license to 
transact such business is a burden and restric- 
tion upon interstate commerce, and as such is 
unconstitutional under the commerce clause of 
the federal constitution. 

“Pursuant to receiving the above information 
the State Superintendent requested an opinion 
from the State’s Attorney General who ruled 
as follows: 


‘Chapter 384, Laws of 1937, relating to home 
study and correspondence school courses is in- 


valid as applied to interstate commerce. The 
application of this chapter must be related to 
intrastate commerce.’ 

‘The above mentioned United States Supreme 


Court decision and State’s Attorney General's 
opinion limit the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to the control of correspondence 
schools incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin. 

“Inasmuch as correspondence schools incor- 
porated under the laws of states other than 
Wisconsin could continue to do business in the 
state without complying with the provisions of 
the Wisconsin law, it followed, in the opinion 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, that the best service to the citizens of Wis- 
consin could be rendered by refusing to accept 
the bonds of any correspondence school, and 
thereby avoid issuing certificates of acceptance. 
It is felt that upon receipt of certificate of 
acceptance of bonds, correspondence schools 
would proceed to flood Wisconsin with agents 
armed with copies of the certificates to be used 
as endorsements of their courses and promises. 
Unscrupulous agents would thus be enabled to 
use the name of the State Superintendent to 
victimize Wisconsin citizens. 

“In view of the above named conclusions, 
the State Superintendent of Schools respectfully 
requests all school people, interested citizens, 
and local newspapers to warn the people of the 
state to the effect that many correspondence 
school agents are now abroad offering courses 
for sale at a price several times in advance of 
prices for which similar courses may be secured 
from the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin. The public should be made to 
realize that agents oftentimes make promises of 
employment and paint glorified pictures of 
future assistance and services which are not 
stipulated in their written contracts, 

“Every person who is desirous of pursuing a 
correspondence course would do well to contact 
a fepresentative of the University Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin before 
signing any contract. Interested citizens should 
be made to realize that the Extension Division 
of the University of Wisconsin is an institution 
of highest standard, efficiently organized to 
serve the people of the state without profit. 
The Department of Public Instruction is rec- 
ommending only the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin.” 

John Callahan, 
State Superintendent 
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Again it is convention time in Madison. The officers as 
well as the sectional chairmen and committee members have 
worked diligently to arrange programs of interest to you. We 
have taken much care in our work in order that your visit 
may be profitable as well as pleasurable. 

The program has been arranged with an attempt to accom- 
plish certain aims. Talent has been engaged with a desire to 
aid teachers and administrators alike in the solution of school 
problems. The wide variety of interests represented by our 
membership has prompted us to engage capable educators who 
speak with authority in their respective fields of work. 

We welcome you to the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education Association. May it prove to 
be a true source of inspiration and help to all! 

















Cordially yours, 
T. A. HIPPAKA 


President 
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EXT Friday and Saturday, February 11-12, 
GO WHERE THE CROWDS GO marks the 48th annual meeting of the 


T L i G Southern Wisconsin Education association. 





For years Madison has been the host city, 
and again the citizens and merchants of Madi- 











OF MADISON son extend a sincere and hearty welcome to 
enjoy the educational and recreational facilities 

TE ACHERS of the city during the two convention days. 
fi As you will see, by looking through this sec- 


| ” tion of the JOURNAL, the Madison merchants 
We come to Madison have gladly cooperated by way of advertising 


support. Naturally, we will appreciate it if you 





Come in and Visit Us! Use will mention the JOURNAL and these ads when 

Our Convenient Women's making purchases in Madison stores during the 
Lounge on Second Floor— paaiieiiilee: 

| 1. To Relax and Rest In addition to the highlights of the conven- 

2. To Meet Your Friends tion program we wish to remind visiting teach- 

3. To Use the Telephone } ers that the annual Winter Sports Carnival of 

’ ; the U. of W. will be held during the weekend 

Make Hill's Your Headquarters of the convention. Skiing, skating, toboganning 

for All Your Needs and other sports will form part of the program, 

and many visiting teachers may wish to attend. 

You Can Buy MORE for LESS! | It goes without saying that the offices of the 


Wisconsin Education Association extend a sin- 


HILL’S of Madison cere invitation to “come up and see us’. We're 


conveniently located, in the Insurance Bldg., 
———! Monona Ave., just off the capitol square. 


ok | { 
FRIDAY MORNING, FEB. 11 


Capitol Theatre—9:00 A. M. 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
- - - a native daughter returns. 


























“TUCKS-'N 
PLEATS” 


Minute tucks 
and swirling 
pleats in 
Taplow rayon 
crepe 
light-hearted 
as Spring 


$17.95 





E see first speaker of the day will be of special 
interest to Wisconsin teachers, as she is one 
of the many native daughters who have left 
our state and achieved national fame in her 
chosen occupation. 
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of This Is Your Invitation to Visit,BURDICK & MURRAY’S 


Here you will find Ready-to-Wear, Millinery, Shoes and accessories, not to forget the | 


; “ “ 
8 other requirements of a home. Our salesladies strive at all times to serve you cheer- 
n, fully, courteously, efficiently and to make every visit here pleasant. 

d. Teachers and friends, BURDICK & MURRAY’S service is yours without obligation. 
1€ 

1- BURDICK & MURRAY CO., On the Square at State St., Madison, Wis, 
re P.S. Visit our Gift Dept. and all-year-round Toy Dept. You will find wonderful presents 


for Aunt Sue and George Jr. 





























Motion Picture Equipment 


Demonstrated in the 





1 
e 
LORAINE HOTEL 
: (Mezzanine) 
during the 
Now only - - 
$410 Southern Wisconsin Teacher’s 3 
138 —$385 Association Convention ‘ 
New Models afte Take advantage of this unusual op- a 
portunity to see displayed and dem- 
. onstrated the entire line of visual ° 
ower rices aids, produced by the same skilled 
Bell & Howell craftsmen who have 
, made the preferred studio equip- 
Never before have you been able to buy a genuine Bell ment of Hollywood for more than 


& Howell 16 mm. sound film projector for so little, and thirty years. 

never before have any projectors been so ideally suited to 

the needs of Ll a The new, leetot ee 

Filmosound 138 shown above is now only ! Ideal for 

classrooms and for auditoriums of moderate size. Projects Meuer Photoart House 
both sound and silent films. See it at the convention or in Wm. J. Meuer 

our store. 411 STATE ST. MADISON 
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Exclusively in 
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WOLDENBERG'S, Inc. 


Il 
KESSENICH’S 


Our buyers have 
just returned from 
New York bringing 
with them the very 
smartest new show- 
ings in Spring 
Coats, Suits, Frocks 
and Accessories 
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Katharine F. Lenroot was born in Superior. 
Her father, Irvine L. Lenroot, was for many 
years United States Senator from Wisconsin, 
and so it is but natural that his talented daugh- 
ter should take an interest in public service. 

Miss Lenroot graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1912, the same year that Con- 
gress created the Federal Children’s bureau, of 
which she is now Chief. Immediately after 
graduation she took a civic service examination 
for a position as woman deputy of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, and made cost- 
of-living investigations in Milwaukee, prepara- 
tory to the development of plans for admin- 
istration of the newly enacted minimum-wage 
law. She resigned her post in December, 1914, 
to accept a position as special agent in the 
United States Children’s bureau, for which she 
had qualified through civil service examination. 

In the Children’s Bureau, Miss Lenroot was 
assigned to the Social Service Division and 
served as assistant director until June 1921, 
making studies of provision for dependent chil- 
dren and of methods of juvenile-court admin- 
istration. In 1921 she was appointed director of 
the Editorial Division, which she administered 
until November 1922 when she was promoted 
to the rank of assistant chief. Her appointment 
as Chief of the Children’s Bureau was an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt, December 1, 
1934, 

Miss Lenroot served as chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Fifth and Sixth 
Pan American Child Congresses, held in Cuba 
in 1927 and in Peru in 1930, and is a member 
of the Council of the International American 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood, which 
has headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay. She 
has also represented the United States at inter- 
national conferences held in Europe, and repre- 
sents the United States on the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Questions of the League of 
Nations. She is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Conference of Social 
Work. She is a past president of the National 
Conference of Social Work, as were also the 
late Julia C. Lathrop, first chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Grace Abbott, the second 
chief. 
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DEAN RUSSELL 


- - - many have taken work. 


T= second headliner of the opening session, 
Friday A.M., will be William F. Russell, 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who will speak on the subject, ‘Education 



































for the Wilderness, not for the Promised 
Land”. 

Many Wisconsin teachers have taken work at 
Columbia since Dean Russell has been con- 
nected with that educational institution, and 
many of those attending Columbia have taken 
work under Dean Russell, so his address prom- 
ised to be of special interest to many teachers 
attending the convention. 

William Fletcher Russell began his teaching 
work in Colorado. Later he became Professor 
at the George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tennessee; and was for several years 
Dean of the College of Education at the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Russell has been Dean 
of Teachers College since 1927. 

Among the educational activities, other than 
teaching, in which Dean Russell has pattici- 
pated are the following. In 1918 and 1919 he 
was Director of the Educational Section of the 
Russian Division of the Committee on Public 
Information. In 1921 and 1922 he was a mem- 
ber of the China Educational Commission. He 
was Chairman of the American Delegation at 
the World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions in 1925-1927. From 1924 to 1930 he 
served as Educational Adviser for the A. L. A. 
From 1928 to 1931 he was a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education. 
From 1933 to 1935 he was Chairman of the 
American Council on Education. 





Men’s Fine 


OVERCOATS 
Reduced 
$19.85 $27.85 $32.85 
and a Sale of 


MEN'S SUITS 
$24.50 $29.50 $34.50 


REDUCTIONS RADICAL 
QUALITIES EXCELLENT 
STYLES SMART 


KARSTENS 


On Capitol Square 22 North Carroll Madison 
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SIMPSON’S 





salute to a spring where prints 
and pastels first flash their gaiety 
‘neath winter coats. We've looked 
into the spring situation pretty 
thoroughly at Simpson’s .. you'll 
want to come and see. 
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See Our 
Latest 


SPRING 
STY LES 


in 
Suits 
Dresses 
Coats 


Accessories 
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Direct from New York 
Smart Style Shows 


Montgomery Ward 


Madison 


























Welcome, Wis. Teachers.. 
to the 


NEW BELMONT HOTEL 


Strictly Fireproof 


For Your Comfort & Enjoyment 


Many improvements have been made 
during the past year among which are— 


Modernized Automatic Vacuum Controlled Heat 


Also our newly decorated, air-conditioned 
GREEN ROOM is now available for 
private dinners and group meetings-— 


Our OLD ENGLISH DINING ROOM is 
serving delicious food at very reasonable 
prices— 


Owned and Operated by Piper Hotel Co. 
S. A. PIPER, Pres. & Manager 
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COMPLETE PROGRAM, FRIDAY, FEB. 11 
Capitol Theatre—9:00 A. M. 


9.00—Concert Program—Madison West High 
School Concert Orchestra—Richard C. 
Church, Conductor 
Symphony in B Minor: (Unfinished), 
First Movement—Schubert 
Carmen Suite—Bizet 
Hungarian Dance, 
Brahms 
9:25—Address of Welcome—R. W. Bard- 
well, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison 
9:35—Address: The Place of Education in a 
Program for the Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency—Katharine F. Len- 
root, Chief of Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
10:25—Andience Singing—Directed by Earl D. 
Brown, Secretary to Madison Board of 
Education, Madison 
10:40—Address: Education for the Wilder- 
ness, not for the Promised Land—Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City 
11:30—Dismissal 


Number Five— 


* 


HEADLINERS FOR SATURDAY 


“JOSH” LEE 
- a militant leader for peace 



































FEW men in public service have done as much 
as Joshua Lee, junior senator from Okla- 
homa, to make the nation conscious of the use- 
lessness and horrors of war. Though many 
Wisconsin people have heard him, on state and 
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national educational programs, he always has 
something new to tell, and tells it with a zest 
and humor which have helped make him an 
active force in the shaping of governmental 
policy, even though in the national spotlight 
for a relatively short time. 

Josh Lee emphasizes the fact that he is a 
“son of the soil”. Though born in Alabama 45 
years ago, he really grew up in Oklahoma 
where his family farmed. He attended a little 
frontier school, giving much of his time to the 
tilling of the soil. After attending the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma he enlisted in the service, and 
spent ten months in the trenches in France. 
Therefore, when Josh Lee talks of mud, cooties, 
and the heart-rending cries of dying comrades 
he knows what he is talking about. 

After he came back from “over there” he 
became head of the department of public speak- 
ing at Oklahoma University, later taking his 
M.A. at Columbia and a law degree from 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tennessee. 

Today, Oklahoma’s rising junior Senator 
stands as a leader in the United States Senate 
in the move for legislation to take the profits 
out of War, to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties and to provide long term, low interest rate 
federal loans to decrease farm tenancy. 


COLONEL TCHOW 
- - - has China a “chinaman’s chance’? 


1, yore and more significance is being at- 
tached to the Japanese—Chinese struggle. 
America is asking itself: ‘‘Has China a ‘china- 
man’s chance’ to withstand the conquest of 
Japan?”, “Will Russia step in, officially, and if 
so, what then?”, ‘Can Chiang Kai-Shek settle 
internal factional conflicts so that China can 
(Continued on page 321) 
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THERE ARE 








EXPERT COSMETICIANS 


at 


RENNEBOHM 


BETTER DRUG STORES 





to help you with your 
cosmetic problems 














THE WARD-BRODT 
MUSIC COMPANY 


208 State St. Madison, Wis. 


The Largest Complete 
Music Store in Wisconsin 


New Band Instruments 


HOLTON 
KING 
SELMER 
BUESCHER 
LUDWIG DRUMS 


We Sell on Terms 
MUSIC 


BAN D—ORCHESTRA—CHORAL 
Solos and Ensembles for all Instruments 
Write for Catalogs and Samples 
WE REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Buy Your School Music Needs From Us 
And Have One Account To Take 
Care of Everything 


Spend Your School Money with Us and 
Keep it in Wisconsin 


WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. 


208 State St. Madison 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Friday Afternoon, 2:00 P.M. 
(Unless other time is indicated) 


Section Place Room 
PE ote nitrite ce nema amines PE We SRI een tcxicarnunncnasuseneee 
ee en er Ce SE FI. on 5 on cn esi esnsenn 219 
BD ices piney nd ennmainaeate First Methodist Church --------------- Assembly 
FE EE: nanan ver nincnesnknehsien CUO SE Ws Sno cesenscatanccneans 
OIE 2 invcdyniie nv onasnoewas Conttel Ti BI... 2 5 ewe eee nncs 208 
History and Social Science ------------- Conteal High Geeeol ...................-.. 317 
TI DOOM ... 5. - 225. acecescnse ge rene 
SON oie iin de vnitnsnbene ee 312 
SINE iaiicrncntinncanaansetamte et Te SN awe ncnncnsn cscs none Aud. 
paler Beh Gavel. .. 26. ees cen Christ Presbyterian Church --.---------- Banquet 
*Kindergarten—Primaty -....--.-..----- INE TINE 6 herekdotasiwesecvany eden 
Se ee ee oe Cee CURRIE See INE Sect ccwpniewnwssnd 218 
TNE: ccncnunweenwowanwesinn wird SON SAU CEU) ones ts enn onpnwae 
ee NE TIRES iamulhe ep cinecsnimnhnn owen 
lS I EL Pe oe Past Beangeecsl Cherch .....-....-..22..--6 
i a eee Contes Mish Gepect .........-...--...--2 Gym 
SO linipcdunednioan bisa csbrmde olen arcana icatiainieighcangnd Come’ Tis SRO... ....- nes sncen Aud. 
BIE i incaiensmummnnncheinmunnamegtomni Ge NE octets ancnnnedgenancenan Aud. 
Secondary Principals .................. Cheist Peesbyterian Church ...-........--.. Aud. 
ee Conte TEN GONG «onions. neo seennnsns 204 
BN iniicnisnssseacseanipaasendiewiadnereimcnnciieiginis First Methodist Church (1:30) ~---------- Dining 
SID. senicnicieminnanmawaciiatntina IIE GE Sao ewe dctaenesccquane 30 
RINE ieiaces niceties seimsto ss nile tnancaneesenyas artcaiininn WUE GONE ick. ere etc dae cmtepged 342 
*Women in Administration _...-.------ a Oe ERD SB ncsdnakikeneananmans 


* Indicates that the section has a luncheon meeting. 


TEACHERS MANGEL’S 


Welcome to Madison yg rt 


Dear Mentor: 





Here’s one time when we want you to stop 
thinking of problems of your charges and 


and 
consider yourself. 
T wf F al U 5 Mangel’s have made an extensive research 


into the problem of looking chic on a Board 
of Education salary. It can be done! 


Devonshire Clothes ; Come to ogg te Get ay 4 conta, suits, 
F dresses, blouses, lingerie, and hosiery where 
Neumode Hosiery you are sure that they are new, and above all 
Arrow Shirts and Ties the prices the lowest for quality. 
Sincerely, 


22 W. Mifflin St. MANGEL’S 


A 
“HOTEL LORAINE SCHROEDER HOTEL 
MADISON, WIS. 
The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially 


solicits your patronage while attending the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 


























REASONABLE RATES 
COFFEE SHOP SERVICE We suggest advance reservations 


HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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present a more-or-less united front?” These, 
and many other questions of significance and 
international concern will be answered by the 
second speaker on the Saturday A.M. program, 
Colonel M. Thomas Tchou, who has just 
arrived in the U. S. from war-stricken China. 


Colonel Tchou is considered one of China’s 
foremost social and labor leaders, and is also 
regarded highly as a public speaker. He has 
addressed English speaking peoples in all parts 
of the world. 


Though a native of China and a student of 
Chinese literature under Chinese tutors, he also 
studied in Belgium, Germany, England, and 
Scotland. He received degrees of B.S. in Me- 
chanical and Civil Engineering, and B.S., in 
Naval Architecture at the University of Glas- 
gow, Scotland in 1916. 


Upon his return to China he became adviser 
to the Chengtu Arsenal and taught engineering 
and English besides serving as National Indus- 
trial Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. As Secretary, 
with rank of Colonel, to General Chiang Kai- 
Shek he made himself valuable to China’s Dic- 
tator. Later he became Director of the Labor 
Department in the Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor. He was three times chief 
government delegate to, and once Vice-Presi- 
dent of, the International Labor Conference at 
Geneva. He also served as a member of the 
special Industrial Mission to Europe and Amer- 
ica. Recently he was a member of the Ricsha 
Board, Shanghai Municipal Council and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Labor Welfare 
Commission of Greater Shanghai. 


Colonel Tchou has been particularly active 


in solving housing problems for the poor in 
China. At the time when he was planning his 
present lecture tour in the U. S. he was en- 
gaged by the Ming Sung Industrial Co. in 
working out a plan for a model village for 
their employees in Ichang, but because of the 
importance of this lecture tour to the interests 
of China he secured a release from his assigned 
task. In addition to designing and building 
model homes and villages, he has designed a 
motor ship and also the new style ricsha being 
used in Shanghai. 


| ¢ TYPEWRITERS 
New and Reconditioned STANDARD 


AND PORTABLE. All makes. 











¢ ADDING MACHINES 
All makes 


® OFFICE FURNITURE 
New and Second Hand 
Steel or Wood 
DESKS AND CHAIRS 
FILING CABINETS 








e SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 
The Most Complete Office Outfitter 


“If it’s for the Office 
JONES Has It” 


JONES 


TYPEWRITER-BUSINESS 
FURNITURE CO. 
Badger 1364 








| 506 State St. 














Books 
Stationery 
School Supplies 








Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 


MOSELEY 


BOOK COMPANY 
H Unusually Complete Selection of $1 Books 
10 East Mifflin 








Gifts 
Art Supplies 
Greeting Cards 











yoann end ee 
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GOOD EATING PLACES NEAR CONVENTION 
MEETING HALLS 





Enjoy the 
GOOD FOOD 
and 
Continental 
Atmosphere 
of the 
SPANISH 
CAFE 


Across the Street from Capitol Theatre. 
212 STATE ST. 











* After Your Convention Meetings, Step 
Across the Street, and Eat at 


JULIAN’S 


Famous for Its Food 226 STATE ST. 








Y. W. C. A. CAFETERIA 
Best Food Home Cooked 


Breakfast 7 to 9:00—Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 


oe ce OF eee 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 











-—— Eat at WEBER’S— 


RESTAURANT 


Good food at moderate prices, just across 
the street from the Capitol Theatre. 


218 STATE ST. 











—— 






COMPLETE PROGRAM, SAT., FEB. 12 


Capitol Theatre—8:45 A. M. 











Note: Since it is likely that many 
teachers have friends who want to hear 
both of the Saturday morning addresses, 
it is planned to sell 50¢ admission tickets 
to the public after 9:20 and as long as 
seating space is available. If you have 
friends who are interested in these speak- 
ers and their timely topics, you may wish 
to invite them to come. 








tenes 


8:45—Organ Music—Mr. Frederick Fuller, 
Organist and Music Director, WHA, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


9:00—Annual Business Meeting 


9:20—Band Concert—-University of Wiscon- 
sin Concert Band— Raymond F. 
Dvorak, Director 


9:40—Address: America’s Search For Peace— 
Honorable Josh Lee, United States 
Senator from Oklahoma 


10:30—Audience Singing—Directed by Earl D. 
Brown, Secretary to Madison Board of 
Education, Madison 


10:40—Address: The Far Eastern Crisis— 
Colonel M. Thomas Tchou, Distin- 
guished Chinese Statesman 


11:30—Dismissal 








MARTIN’S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Meals « « « « 








A SALUTE TO SPRING! 


New Print Dresses— Navy and Black Tailored 

Dresses—Redingotes Ensembles—Eton Jacket Costumes 

—Fine Tailored Suits—3 Piece Outfiits—Fur Trimmed 
Suits—New Spring Coats. 


An Excellent Selection of Desirable Fabrics 
and Colors 


CINDERELLA FROCKS, 8 S. Carroll St. 








You Will Find the Beautiful 
HEIDELBERG HOFBRAU 
The Best Place in Madison 
TO EAT 
German Dishes—Sea Foods—Steaks and Chops 
Lunch 35c up Dinner 75c up 











WALK-OVER 
Style-Center 
HIGH-GRADE FOOTWEAR 
WALK-OVER SHOE STORE 


8 E. Mifflin St. On Capitol Square 
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CourTEsy WISCONSIN ALUMNUS 


JOURNALISTIC ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 


STANLEY K. NORTON 
Director of Publications 
Senior High School, Wausau 
rar effect has the depression had upon 
high school publications? Are journalism 
advisers properly compensated for their efforts? 
Has the newspaper superseded the annual as 
the favorite school publication? How are reve- 
nues obtained? These and other questions are 
answered, with respect to the situation in the 
State of Wisconsin, in the report of a survey 
conducted last spring by the author under the 
auspices of the Wisconsin Journalism Teachers’ 
Council. 

Although there have been curtailments in 
various phases of the journalistic activities in 
many schools, such as the sizé of the publica- 
tions, frequency of issuance, format, and the 
amount of money spent on engravings and 
other features, still it is very encouraging to 
note that a high percentage of schools has con- 
sistently maintained publications in one form 
or another. Widespread acceptance of their 
value is indicated by the fact that only eight 
schools out of the 128 studied have no publi- 
cations, and the remaining 120 have a com- 
bined total of 201 publications and thirty-eight 
journalism courses. The eight schools having 
no publications belong in the low-enrollment 
brackets; several of them had at least one pub- 
lication until three or four years ago; and two 
of them planned a revival of their publications 
this fall. From these figures it may readily be 
seen that journalism directors need have little 
fear concerning the popularity of the activities 
they are guiding. 

Despite this popularity, however, publica- 
tions still belong almost entirely to the realm 
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of the extra-curricular. This imposes a two- 
fold burden, the one upon the staffs, the other 
upon the advisers. Journalism classes exist in 
only one-third of the senior high schools, and 
in only a very few of them is there any defi- 
nite connection between the class and the pub- 
lications. Obviously, this means that all of the 
work must be done after regular school hours, 
and usually in addition to a normal class load. 
Difficult though it may be to estimate, this 
after-school work consumes, on the average, 
approximately six hours of the adviser’s time 
each week. The extremes reported were fifteen 
minutes, spent by a business adviser, and thirty 
hours, spent by one in charge of both the 
editorial and business staffs. 

In addition to supervisory duties, the average 
adviser has a class schedule of twenty-five reci- 
tation periods, with a pupil load of 148, and 
five study-hall periods each week. But, only 
three advisers in the entire group reported re- 
ceiving a salary bonus, which in no instance 
was an appreciable amount, while only one-fifth 
of the entire group have a lighter teaching 
schedule than other members of the faculty in 
their schools. 

Further scrutiny of the data relating to ad- 
visers reveals that the list of the college majors 
and the subjects they are now teaching reads 
like a college catalogue; for, as a group, they 
majored in nineteen different fields of study, 
and they are now teaching twenty-three different 
high school subjects. Incidentally, English— 
not journalism—ranks first in frequency in both 
respects. The significance of that situation is, 
of course, that most of the advisers began with 
no specific training, and they have had the 
added burden of acquainting themselves with 
a highly technical task. And in four schools, 
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to make matters still worse, the adviserships 
are “‘passed around” annually among the 
faculty! 

Enough of the advisers. What of the pub- 
lications? Since the junior high school group 
is the smaller and less complex, it may be best 
to deal with it first. The twenty-three high 
schools included in this survey have a total of 
thirty-one publications, of which twenty-one are 
newspapers, seven are handbooks, and three are 
magazines. Fifteen of the schools have only a 
newspaper, one a handbook, one a magazine, 
and the other six have varying combinations. 


Most Junior High Papers Mimeographed 


Twelve of these junior high school news- 
papers are mimeographed, eight are printed, 
and one is read over the school’s amplifying 
system. The average printed paper is issued 
eleven times a year, and has a circulation of 
487, which is 70.7 per cent of the student 
body; on the other hand, the average mimeo- 
gtaphed paper is issued sixteen times a year, 
but it reaches only 58 per cent, of 350, of the 
student body. 

As would naturally be expected, the bulk of 
the publications exist in the senior high schools, 
and furthermore, they are conducted on a much 
more pretentious scale than in the junior high 
schools. The 170 publications in the ninety- 
seven senior high schools include seventy-six 
newspapers, a like number of yearbooks, eleven 
handbooks, and seven magazines. 

In the junior high school group, the mimeo- 
graphed papers outnumbered the printed pa- 
pets; in the senior high group, the tables are 
turned, with forty-four papers being printed 
and twenty-four mimeographed. Seven appear 
as columns in the local community daily or 
weekly, and one is merely typed and posted on 
the school bulletin board. 

Let us look briefly at these senior high school 
papers. Some of the characteristics of the aver- 
age printed paper are: seventeen issues a year; 
768 copies, reaching 80.7 per cent of the stu- 
dent body; book or magazine stock; five col- 
umns; and a selling price nearly two cents over 
the printing cost, which, of course, does not 
constitute the sole expense. As a group, the 
papers employ twelve different methods of rais- 
ing funds, and less than one-fourth of the 
papers contain no advertising whatsoever. 

The most noticeable facts about the average 
senior high school mimeographed paper are 





(1) that it is issued twenty-seven times a year, 
and (2) that its 288 copies are purchased by 
85 per cent of the student body, a percentage 
of circulation greater than that of any of the 
other three types of papers. 

A person with preconceived notions concern- 
ing the comparative popularity of the yearbook 
and newspaper would find no basis for be- 
lieving that a preference exists for the news- 
paper. Indeed, although each of the two pub- 
lications is represented by the same number of 
schools, seventy-six, a more careful analysis re- 
veals a slight preponderance of evidence on the 
side of the yearbook. Briefly, comparison shows 
this: while all seventy-six of the annuals are 
printed and actually supported by the school, 
at least eight of the newspapers involve no 
expense or support whatsoever, and twenty- 
four others present a relatively small item of 
cost; and the annuals reach one per cent more 
of the student body than do the four types of 
newspapers. 

The typical annual may be described thus: 
it has been published for nineteen years; its 
561 copies have eighty pages; the selling price 
covers only 75 per cent of the total cost; 56 per 
cent of the budget is devoted to printing, 34 
per cent to engraving, 6.7 per cent to photog- 
raphy, and 3.3 per cent to miscellaneous ex- 
penses. Unlike the senior high school news- 
papers, a majority (60 per cent) of the an- 
nuals contain no advertising. Financing is 
accomplished in eleven different ways. 


Student Art Work Predominates 


A theme, or art motif, worked out by pu- 
pils, is still used in nearly 90 per cent of the 
books; almost 80 per cent are printed in a 
single color, and over 50 per cent have stiff 
covers. Most of the group pictures are taken 
by commercial photographers, but informal 
snapshots are the work of pupils, largely be- 
cause of the growing tendency to use candid 
cameras. Letter-press printing is still predom- 
inant, but offset-lithography appears to be 
gaining ground. 

Size of a school does not appear to be an 
entirely decisive factor in determining either 
the existence or type of publications in that 
school. For example, the school with the small- 
est enrollment in the entire group, only sev- 
enty pupils, has a printed newspaper, whereas 
one with over 900 pupils has only a mimeo- 
gtaphed paper, and those having no publica- 
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tions are well above the extreme mentioned 
above. Size does seem to play an important 
part in determining whether a school will have 
a handbook, for the larger schools tend to be 
the ones with handbooks. That is only natural, 
because they will have more directions and in- 
formation to pass along to a large group each 
year. In Wisconsin, the handbooks are most 
commonly financed by the student council, 
rarely edited by the journalism class, but usually 
published under the supervision of the publi- 
cations adviser. 


Magazines Still Published 


Magazines, too, tend to be found in the 
larger schools, where they commonly exist 
alongside, rather than instead of, the news- 
paper. From one large metropolitan high 
school, however, which has no paper, came 
this comment; “Thank God, we're still old- 
fashioned and have a magazine!” 

A word about staffs. Since a journalism 
course if offered in only a minority of the 
schools, it is not usually a requisite for holding 
a position on a publication staff, but the method 
of choosing the staff is predominantly that of 
appointment by the adviser, with promotion 
following on the basis of training and meri- 
torious performance. Popular election is fast 
losing ground. 

What has been and is being done, to bring 
these extra-curricular activities within the cur- 


riculum? First of all, journalism is recognized 
as a regular school subject by one-third of the 
high schools studied. When one considers that 
no school reported having a journalism course 
of more than one semester’s duration, and that 
only four reported having more than one class 
in journalism, that may seem like a small be- 
ginning, but, at least, it zs a beginning, an 
opening wedge. Secondly, a few schools give 
credit toward graduation for work on either the 
newspaper or yearbook staff. That, too, is not 
a great concession, but it does seem to indicate 
a tendency. 

In this day of “activity” and of “vitaliza- 
tion” of everything the school can lay its hands 
upon, surely no field would seem more fertile 
for cultivation than that of publications. Here 
composition can take on meaning, and indeed, 
no branch of the school’s curriculum need be 
alien to the school journalist. Music and art, 
as well as the domestic and industrial arts have 
found their way into the curriculum. Why not 
the publications? Perhaps if the depression had 
not intervened we should be farther along that 
path than we now are. But, in view of the vig- 
orous way in which the publications managed 
to withstand the shocks of that era it does not 
seem overly optimistic to entertain bright hopes 
for a continuance of their trend toward becom- 
ing curricular. The fads and frills of yesterday 
are on their way to become the necessities of 


tomorrow. 
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WALKING THE TIGHT HOPE OF LIFE 


MILDRED MILES ROBERTS 
Beloit 


T IS often said that life is an adventure but 

it is more than that—it’s a constant tight rope 
walking stunt. Our whole lives consist of try- 
ing to make a proper balance and the results of 
our lack of equilibrium are just as disastrous 
as those of a circus performer without a net to 
catch him. We must be tactful yet frank, ag- 
gressive yet reserved, quick but conscientious, 
and so on ad infinitum. We must be properly 
balanced. 

To learn to balance ourselves is the job of 
childhood and keeping balanced is the constant 
task of adulthood. All the misfits and mis- 
fortunes are caused by a slip in the rhythm of 
crossing from one side of the rope to the other. 
Take incompatibility for instance,—what is it? 
It is only that the rope wabbles because the two 
tight rope walkers get out of step. Perhaps it’s 
a matter of temperamental unadjustment or dif- 
ference in make-up. One individual gets too 
individualistic forgetting to balance his in- 
dividualism with cooperation. Things begin to 
go wrong and first thing the balance of the 
whole outfit is undone and everything lands in 
the scrap heap. 


Business Walks a Tight Rope, Too 


Now take a business deal. A man says he has 
to play his cards just right to put over a busi- 
ness deal. He must walk his tight rope and 
mind his p’s and q’s. If he’s brilliant yet un- 
obtrusive, courageous but unoffensive, persist- 
ant and at the same time not obnoxious—he 
puts over his deal, takes a deep breath and 
starts to walk his tight rope anew. 


Suppose we take a wife as an example. Her 
job is not more secure. It might look easy to 
the harassed business girl to have a home and 
be one’s own boss—but no one is his own boss. 
The whole universe itself has laws to obey. 
Our housewife must be particular yet able to 
overlook little things. She must be cheerful yet 


serious, attractive but not extravagant. If she is 
a mother that just complicates the matter. She 
must be gentle yet firm, having her own ideas 
yet being able to see the value of the ideas of 
others and besides she must be a rock to tie to 
but be a “‘progressive’’ rock. 

Now a business girl may feel a certain inde- 
pendence but her independence must be tem- 
peted with dependence upon the wishes of 
others. She must cater to the whims of her em- 
ployer yet maintain her own personality. She 
must ‘know her ropes’. 

They say one can’t serve two masters but it 
seems to me we are constantly between the 
devil and the deep sea and struggling with 
antonyms. We average citizens must be pretty 
or handsome yet substantial looking, slender yet 
robust, well dressed but not over dressed; we 
must be gracious but not ingratiating, deep tho 
still understandable, cultured yet commonplace, 
conservative and at the same time progressive; 
we must be idealistic yet practical; we must be 
full of suggestions yet amenable to the sug- 
gestions of others, forceful yet gentle, religious 
but broadminded; we must have a good mem- 
ory yet be able to forget little things; we must 
be fearless yet cautious, generous but not a 
spendthrift, a good talker as well as a good 
listener, and so on. 

If Mr. Average Citizen can walk this gamut 
we call him a great scout. If he wavers at one 
point or another we call him a fanatic or a 
lunatic according to the point .at which he gets 
out of line or the extent he leans over. 

Think what an array of opposites any presi- 
dent has to face. If he succeeds we call him a 
diplomat; if he fails, he’s out of luck. 

They say we must keep our “feet on the 
ground” but I say we must keep in rhythm 
with life with our feet glued to the rope and 
our eyes ahead on our particular goal, main- 
taining a perfect, or as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible, balance between a row of opposites for- 
ever swinging in mid air on either side of us. 
The bigger our jobs are the longer the line of 
antonyms, so chins up and ahead! 
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Wisconsin 
AND HER RESOURCES 
* 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 


at are one of Wisconsin’s greatest natural 
resources. The thrill of angling for any of 
the great variety of game fish that abound in 
Wisconsin’s thousands of lakes and thousands 
of miles of streams is the byword of the true 
sportsman of the Midwest. 

But there is also a considerable commercial 
fishing industry in the Great Lakes that border 
the state, in the Mississippi river, and in sev- 
eral of the large inland lakes. Seining is the 
customary method of catching fish in large 
quantities for the market. 

In recent years, however, commercial fishing 
has lost much of its volume. In order to main- 
tain a large-sized annual catch, satisfactory to 
the fishermen, the net meshes have gradually 
become smaller and smaller, resulting in a no- 
ticeable decrease in the supply of commercial 
fish. Regulatory legislation and the mainte- 
nance of propagation and re-stocking programs 
promise to remedy the situation and make for 
a constantly replenished supply. 

Herring and smelt in their annual runs— 
herring in the fall, smelt in the spring—are 
important supplies for net fishermen. Herring 
are taken mainly from Green Bay. The fish 
houses at the city of Green Bay received as 
much as 50 tons of herring daily during the 
1935 run from about Nov. 8th to Dec. 3rd. 

This fish is generally frozen, either boned or 
whole, and sold for consumption throughout 
the nation. The fishermen get from one to 114 
cents per pound for small fish and from three 
to six cents per pound for the large fish. Salt 
herring are prepared for the most part in 
Marinette. 

Smelt were unknown in Wisconsin and Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan waters six years ago. 
Their presence in Lake Michigan is due to the 
planting of 16,400,000 eggs in Chrystal lake, 
Michigan in 1912. They were planted with sal- 
mon as the two thrived together in the East. 
Salmon failed but in 1922 the smelt began to 
run in schools in tributaries of Chrystal lake 
and Cold Creek, Michigan. 

In 1929 and 1930 the fish began to disappear 
from Cold Creek and appeared along the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan. The first sizable 
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run developed in 1932 and it has increased 
every year until some millions of pounds were 
handled in 1935 in the cities along the Bay. 
In the spring the smelt come from Lake Michi- 
gan in schools to spawn in the Little, Oconto, 
Menominee, Pensaukee, Big Suamico, Little 
Suamico, and Fox rivers on the west side of 
the Bay and Dychsville, Bay Settlement, Little 
Sturgeon, and Egg Harbor on the east side, 
with small schools at Algoma, Kewaunee, Two 
Rivers, and Manitowoc. 

These tiny fish, which are only a few ounces 
in weight, are excellent food. A part of the 
catch is shipped immediately to city markets 
in the East, and some of it is frozen to be 
stored for later consumption. 

Rigid inspection is maintained by state food 
experts in the marketing of fish and that por- 
tion of the catch which is found unfit for 
human consumption is sold for feed on fox and 
mink farms. 

Lake trout are not as plentiful as they were 
some years ago. Propagation and planting of 
this species are carried on with a view to re- 
stocking those waters which are its natural 
habitat. This fish is taken mainly from Lake 
Superior at Bayfield, some of it to be sold 
fresh and some to be smoked. 

Lake Winnebago and its tributaries are the 
only Wisconsin waters containing sturgeon in 
any appreciable quantities. 

Mississippi river fishing is regulated by effi- 
cient interstate legislation. Licenses from either 
Minnesota or Wisconsin permit fishermen to 
fish both east and west shores of the river, and 
both states supply wardens to supervise com- 
mercial fishing activities. 

The Mississippi and its immediate tributaries 
are the world’s largest source of fresh water 
mussels. The shells of clams found here are 
used for pearl buttons and pearl material, while 
occasionally a valuable pearl is found to lend 
fantastic glamor to this small but interesting 
industry. The greatest income from clamming, 
however, has recently come from such counties 
as Rock (yielding about one-third the total state 
output), Waupaca, Outagamie, Winnebago and 
Crawford. 
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COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR- TEACHERS 


A Se pe i ay 


BOOK GOSSIP 


We are pleased to call attention to five profes- 
sional books from the presses of Thomas Nelson & 
Sons (381—4th Ave., N. Y. C.). Measurement in 
Education (Jacob S. Orleans, 461 pages, $2.75) goes 
beyond the usual treatment of standardized tests. 
The book takes as its starting point the functioning 
of the school and the needs for measurements in that 
functioning. The types of tests are regarded as purely 
incidental to satisfying the measurement needs of the 
school. The book covers both the elementary and 
secondary levels. 


Cooperative Administration and Supervision of the 
Teaching Personnel (Samuel E. Weber, 383 pages, 
$3.00) will be of special interest to prospective 
teachers in normal schools, teacher colleges, And depts. 
of education. Not of interest to the rank and file. 


American Secondary Education (E. D. Grizzell, 
312 pages, $2.00) serves as an introduction to the 
theory and practice of secondary education in a dem- 
ocratic society. Its major purpose is to orient the 
prospective teacher to the problems involved in pro- 
viding educational opportunity for all young people. 
Emphasis is placed upon the need for a broader 
conception of personnel and personnel functions, with 
adequate treatment of the function of evaluating 
educational practice. 


Education and Emergent Man (William C. Bag- 
ley, 238 pages, $2.00) is more philosophical than 
educationally technical, and for that reason should 
have a wide appeal to members of the profession, 
many of whom have heard the author speak at Wis- 
consin educational gatherings. As might be expected 
from the authorship it is both conservative and lib- 
eral; holding fast to things which have been tried 
and found good, and yet favoring the adoption of 
new techniques. As one reviewer puts it, the book is 
“a reasoned and convincing rebuke to soapbox 
educators.” 


Language Development in Elementary Grades 
(Frances Jenkins, 256 pages, $2.00) is designed for 
the student and active teacher, emphasizing new 
trends in English teaching. Actual classroom proce- 
dure and methods are stressed, with creative work, 
growth of control of skilis, and the teaching of 
spelling presented in an understandable manner. 


A recent publication in the field of history is The 
United States of America, by McClure and Yar- 
brough, (672 pages, $1.68 list) published by Laidlaw 
Bros. of Chicago. The book is the last of the series 
under the title “Our Developing Civilization.” It is 
written specifically for children of the upper grades 
and junior high school levels. The material is grouped 









Co Know 


into eight units, ranging from “The Old World to 
the New” to “An Era of Social and Economic 
Change” (the present term of Pres. Roosevelt). Two 
to four chapters make up each unit, with adequate 
study exercises and suggested reading at the end of 
each chapter and review material at the end of each 
unit. A liberal use of three-color illustrations helps 
embellish the text material. Emphasis is placed on the 
social, economic, and geographical aspects of history 
rather than the political and military. 


The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, has re- 
cently published two more books of the Healthy Life 
Series by John Guy Fowlkes, Lora Z. Jackson, and 
Dr. Arnold S. Jackson. The two new texts are Mak- 
ing Life Healthful (Grade 8, 400 pages, $.96) and 
Success Through Health (Grade 7, 351 pages, $.96). 

The book for the seventh grade is composed of a 
variety of subjects, ranging from the importance of 
health in the launching of scientific expeditions to 
matters of first aid. The book also includes height- 
weight tables and a glossary of health terms. 

Making Life Healthful deals with the body more 
specifically, discussing food, air, tobacco, drugs, and 
similar subjects as they relate to bodily health. As 
in the other books of the series, height-weight tables 
and a glossary of terms are included. 

We are indeed pleased to note that the publishers 
have given these books the type of illustrative em- 
bellishment the text deserves. Liberal use of photo- 
graphs and drawings helps to make the material of 
interest to pupils. 

Ring up another score for Wisconsin authors! 
The entire series is far above the average of health 
books for pupils, and we are pleased to recommend 
them for use in Wisconsin schools. 


Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (Wm. H. 
Gray, Prentice-Hall, N. Y. C., 443 pages, $3.25) 
should prove of interest to many teachers, particu- 
larly supervisors. The following subjects are treated 
in detail: reading, handwriting, arithmetic, spelling, 
language, social studies, fine arts, and physical and 
health education. Each subject is treated in relation 
to its historical background. followed by a discussion 
of problems in learning, methods of diagnosing and 
overcoming students’ difficulties, and methods of 
measuring achievement. At the end of each chapter 
comprehensive summaries are given. 


A highly significant book which has just been 
published is Paying For Our Public Schools (Cyr, 
Burke, and Mort, International Textbook Co., Scran- 
ton, Penn. 167 pages, $2.00). The purpose of the 
book is to give the average American citizen clearly, 
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concisely, and briefly the facts and principles he needs 
to answer specific questions concerning the support 
of schools. It shows how the property tax fails to 
adequately finance education under present conditions 
and throughout emphasized the need for equalization 
systems based upon getting wealth where it is, and 
distributing it according to need. 


Safety education comes in for attention this month 
through the publication of two paper-covered books. 
Living Safely (Bowman & Boston, The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. C., 177 pages, $.52) is a workbook writ- 
ten with a view to awakening the will to safety in 
the consciousness of sixth graders up through junior 
high. Material is broken up into 88 lessons, dealing 
with safety in the home, at play, in school, on the 
farm, first aid, fire prevention, health and disease, and 
motor vehicles. 

A novel approach to safety education is Sing a Song 
of Safety, published by Irving Caesar, 1619 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. The book consists of music by Gerald 
Marks and illustrations by kewpee-famous Rose 
O'Neill. Each song carries a safety message, and 
education in this manner is easily digested, to say the 
least. Write the publisher for further information. 


Workbooks not mentioned before: Practice Pads 
for two of the Silver Burdett Co.’s Unit Activities 
Reading Series: one for Round About You and the 
other for Near and Far, both priced at $.32 per copy. 
Both prepared by the author of the reading series, 
Nila Banton Smith. Ginn & Co. has come out with 
pupil’s guides to accompany the use of Kelty’s The 
Beginnings of the American People and Nation, and 
The Growth of the American People and Nation. 
Two new workbooks from Macmillan: one by Wat- 
kins and Bedell to use with revised edition of General 
Science for Today with unit tests included. Also a 
Lennes workbook to his Practical Mathematics ($.60). 


Ginn & Co. announces a revised edition of Rugg’s 
Our Country and Our People (573 pages, $1.88) 
which is the first volume of the junior high school 
course. Basic material and subject organization the 
same, only brought up to date. 


Beckley—Cardy Co., Chicago, has recently published 
a book of ten juvenile plays under the title of From 
Little Acorns and Other Plays (159 pages, $1.00). 
The plays are planned for grades 4-8, and they all 
reflect school life situations dramatized in the child's 
own language. A number of the plays have holiday 
themes, and none requires elaborate costuming or 
long rehearsals. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago is publishing a 
science course for the middle grades, and we have 
just received book I of the series: Discovering Our 
World (Beauchamp, Melrose & Blough, 288 pages, 
$.88). The content covers biological and physical 
science, including units on how living things grow, 
why living things need air and water, how the 
human machine works, why we have day and night, 
and so forth. The book is profusely illustrated, with 
many photographs reproduced in color, diagrams, and 
drawings. 





























Recently Published 
Modern and Proégressive 
Bobbs-Merrill School Books 


THE CURRICULUM READERS 


For Intermediate Grades—Baker and Baker 


Net Price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON IV-_----- $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA | - 0.69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS VI__-_--- 0.72 


Being generally accepted over the country 
as the most distinctive and outstanding 
publication of this year for use in 
elementary schools. 


Establishes reading as reading in _ its 
rightful place in the curriculum in the all 
around development of the child. 


Thorough classroom trial before publi- 
cation in printed book form in public 
school systems in every section of the 
country. 


Content perfectly related to all material to 
be read in school and out of school—Social 
Studies — history, geography, citizenship, 
travel, resources, industries, etc.; Charac- 
ter Development and Citizenship; Health; 
Recreation—sports, classical and modern 
literature, pure fun and humor, use and 
enjoyment of leisure time, etc.; Natural 
Science; Physical Science; Art—painting, 
sculpturing, music, etc.; Language Arts 
and Mathematical Skills—in exercises, 
activities, manuals; Etc. 


Sections presented with factual intro- 
ductions, and with body proper in vitally 
interesting, thrilling stories. 


All material presented with undoubted 
literary excellence. 


Curriculum vocabulary. 


Scientific gradation—based on classroom 
trials and on the best available standards 
for vocabulary, constructions, sentences, 
etc. 


Study exercises and activity program— 
for optional use. 


Manuals and activity work books—for 
optional use. 


Presented sincerely and confidently as 
the most attractive mechanically made 
readers available today for intermediate 
grades—with four color process illustra- 
tions through IV, four color and three 
color process illustrations through V and 
VI; with three color covers for interest 
and visual instruction; with highest stand- 
ards for type page, margins, paper, cloth, 
printing, binding, etc. 


Please write to us concerning your interest 
in elementary school readers. 





Bobbs-Merrllls 100th Year of 
Publishing Service, 1838-1938 











THE BOBBS- MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY 
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a 
ANNOUNCING 
The 1938 Edition of 
EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


A popular text already used in hundreds 
of schools in every part of the United 
States. Now ready in completely revised 
form with new statistics, new illustrations, 
new treatment of contemporary economic 
problems, pictographs, full-page half- 
tones, and new teaching and learning aids. 
_A competent analysis of economic prac- 
tices and principles, it is, at the same 
time, simply written, clean-cut, and non- 
partisan. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


A workbook providing activities for the 
student which help him to apply what he 
has learned about economics to his own 
immediate environment. Includes projects, 
tests, problems for discussion and analysis, 
and many valuable references. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ronald Layde, Representative, 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 





























The SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 
BUILDS — 


Healthy 
Childhood 





WE SEE Pre-Primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Book I 


Happy childhood through a new awareness of 
life and nature; through honest interpretation 
of science concepts, allaying superstitious 
fears. 

Healthy childhood through a_ program which 
weaves healthful practices into the child’s 
everyday life. 


DR. GEORGE WILLARD FRAZIER, noted 
educator, heads our group of authors produc- 
ing these Science-Health Readers. 


Books Two and Three of the Series to be 
published this spring. 





a 
TheL.W. Singer Company 
NEW YORK SYRACUSE CHICAGO 
Wisconsin Representative, Mr. W. E. Graves 





We have recently received 16 little supplementary 
readers (price $.12 each) to go with the various 
units of At Home and Away and In City and Coun- 
try, books of the Unit-Activity Reading Series by 
Nila B. Smith and Elizabeth H. Bennett, published 
by Silver—Burdett Co., N. Y. C. All of these little 
books are colorfully illustrated, and the subject mat- 
ter is correlated with the parent texts. 


A new civics text is Our Civic Life (Faith and 
Edgerton, Mentzer, Bush & Co., Chicago, 426 pages, 
.---), and it is of particular interest to Wisconsin 
teachers, inasmuch as Mr. Faith is connected with the 
Milwaukee public schools, and Dr. Edgerton is direc- 
tor of vocational guidance at the U. of W. The book 
shows a good balance of emphasis: while community 
elements have not been neglected they have not been 
treated in deadening detail; while adequate attention 
has been given to the machinery of government the 
authors have not indulged in a philosophical discus- 
sion of governmental functions, above the heads of 
students. 

The material is organized under six main topical 
heads, these broken down into eighteen units and each 
unit in turn divided into sections. Topical heads: 
The Needs For and the Origin of Government, The 
Foundations of Democratic Government, The Machin- 
ery of Our Government, The Cost of Government, 
Good Government and Good Citizenship, and An 
Age of Change. 


One of the most important announcements in the 
field of school music instruction comes from the 
offices of Ginn & Co. this month. The publishers are 
embarking upon a publication schedule of great mag- 
nitude, offering texts in eight courses under the gen- 
eral head of The World of Music. The courses will 
be: Kindergarten, Elementary Vocal, Junior High 
School, Ungraded and Consolidated, Piano Class In- 
struction, Orchestra, Band, and Music Appreciation. 
We have been favored with sample pages in the 
Orchestra and Band courses, and all we can say is 
that music teachers should make every effort to secure 
some of the material included in these courses. The 
pictures showing instruments, correct holding of in- 
struments, etc. are exceptional. Separate books are 
available for the various instruments. Write the pub- 
lisher for more details in the field in which you are 
particularly interested. 


More Wisconsin authors! Elda L. Merton, super- 
visor at Waukesha, is the author of The New Cur- 
riculum Number Book, Grade II (John C. Winston 
Co., Chicago, 128 pages, $.30). This workbook de- 
velops an understanding and appreciation of the use 
of number in life situations familiar to children of 
the second grade. Games, story problems, pictures in 
color, all help to make this book both attractive and 
informative. 

Margaret Madden and Imagene Salter, members of 
the Waukesha faculty are authors of a seatwork book, 
Getting Ready to Read (E. M. Hale & Co., 96 
pages). Delia E. Kibbe is editor. The book is color- 
fully printed and should stimulate the child’s desire 
to read. Exercises are grouped according to specific 
skills. 
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The Wheeler Pub. Co., Chicago has recently pub- 
lished an interesting supplementary geography en- 
titled Our Country from the Air—224 pages, $1.20. 
The author, Edna Eisen, was formerly connected with 
the Milwaukee schools. Each left hand page is a full 
page illustration of some important city, river, or 
landmark, taken from the air, and the right hand 
page opposite the picture describes the region under 
discussion. 


Funk and Wagnalls has recently published a new 
Standard School Dictionary—in fact it’s so new that 
theoretically it isn’t published until 1938 even though 
our copy arrived around Christmas time. 

As a school dictionary it’s a lot for the money: 
1008 pages, modern illustrations, a number of full 
page color plates, and more than 50,000 words and 
phrases, all for a list price of $1.32 and a special 
price of $.99 to schools. The type is large enough to 
make the dictionary of use in the elementary grades, 
and the text scope is sufficient so that it’s of real 
value to high schools as well. While simplified it 
avoids the “‘kittenishness” of some simplified school 
dictionaries. In short, it’s a big book, with lots be- 
tween the covers, for a low price. P. S.: You'll like 
the fact that the book does not have to be broken 
in with the care of handling a rare old piece of manu- 
script. Just open the book up all the way, and the 
back won’t break. 


The Macmillan Co. has come out with a second 
revised edition of Elements of Economics (Fay & 
Bagley, 548 pages, $1.80). All those acquainted with 
the previous texts will know that the reader can 
expect within the covers of this book an expression 
of sound economic doctrine in language that will be 
readily intelligible to students beginning the study of 
economics. At all times the authors stress the practical 
rather than the theoretical, presenting authenticated 
facts and economic principles in such a way that 
young Americans may be thoroughly informed as to 
our fundamental economic structure. 


Our good friend Harvey Hanlon, that jovial Wis- 
consin representative for Row Peterson & Co. re- 
minds us that we have failed to make note of a new 
book which he modestly characterizes as “one of the 
Outstanding textbooks that Row, Peterson & Co. has 
published in the 35 years that it has been engaged in 
the publishing business”. Knowing that his company 
has published some mighty good texts in that time 
‘we sat up and took notice of Harvey's words. And 
we'll admit that The Building of Our Nation 
(Barker, Commager & Webb, 796 pages, $1.92) is 
worth bragging about. The book is written for sev- 
enth and eighth grades, and shows a good balance 
between straight chronological treatment of history 
and a topical approach. The excellence of the text is 
matched by the format and illustrations. The publish- 
ers state that it is the first history book on that level 
to be illustrated in four colors. In addition, there 
are thirty maps of notable simplicity and colorful 
effectiveness. 

It's a good book, alright, and we are pleased to 
call our readers’ attention to it. 














Announcing New Publications.. | 


STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY, a 
complete literature program for Grades 
7 to 12. 


Ready now: 
A Junior Anthology 


World Literature 
A High School Anthology 
Literary Types 


In preparation: 


American Literature 
English Literature 


* * *” 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION, a 
series of social studies textbooks based 
on history. 


The Story of Ancient Times, a story of 
mankind from pre-historic days to the 
fall of the Roman Empire—written on a 
fourth grade level $1.00 


The United States of America, written 
specifically for upper grades and junior 
high school with emphasis on the causes 
and effects of the great events of Ameri- 
can history $1.68 


In preparation: 


The Middle Ages 
The Background of Modern Nations 


* * *” 


THE MERTON-McCALL READERS, 
Pupil-Activity Textbooks, are a series of 
basal readers combining textbook and 
workbook features. Beautifully illus- 
trated in four colors. 

Bob and Jane 

At Work and Play 

From Day to Day 


In preparation: 
Books for Grades 3 to 6 


* * * 


A COMPREHENSIVE TEST PRO- 

GRAM, a complete, well-rounded testing ) 
program for use in Grades 3 through 9. 
Each of the tests is packed in packages 
containing 25 tests, one manual and scor- ’ 
ing sheet with norms. 


Intelligence Test 

Comprehensive Achievement Test 

Educational Background 
Questionnaire 

School Practices Questionnaire 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 21st Street 
Chicago 
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Laugh and The 


If all the boys who slept in class were placed end 
to end, they would be much more comfortable. 
—Cornell Widow 
From a pupil’s composition: I had an ample 
teacher last term. He taught us to do three things. 
First, how to write briefs and then to exaggerate 
them; second, how to extract substances from novels; 
and last, how to interrupt poetry. 
—El Padre 


An Appropriate Gift 
Graduate—“Professor, I have made some money 
and I want to do something for my old college. I 
don’t remember what studies I excelled in.” 
Professor—‘‘In my classes you slept most of the 
time.” 
Graduate—“‘Fine! I'll endow a dormitory.” 





Ingenious Alibi 
Servant: “The doctor’s here, sir.” 
Absent-minded Man: “I can’t see him. Tell him 
I’m sick.” 


Accommodating 
Clerk: “Something, sir?” 
Shopper: “I want the elevator.” 
Clerk (absent-mindedly): “Shall I wrap it up or 
will you take it with you?” 


Mixed His Cues 
Bob Jenks upon his wedding day 
Was a most excited creature; 
He handed his bride the marriage fee 
And tried to kiss the preacher. 
—Boston Transcript 


Doubtful 
Absent-minded Professor: ‘Waiter, half an hour 
ago I ordered some lamb chops. Have you forgotten 
them, or have I had them?” 


Just Had To Have It 

A distinguished bishop, not long ago, while making 
a journey by rail, was unable to find his ticket when 
the conductor asked for it. 

“Never mind, Bishop,” said the conductor, who 
knew him well, “I'll get it on my second round.” 

However, when the conductor passed through the 
car again the ticket was still missing. 

“Oh, well, Bishop, it will be all right if you 
never find it,” the conductor assured him. 

“No it won't,” contradicted the bishop. “I've got 
to find that ticket. I want to know where I’m going.” 

—The Vancouver Province 


What a Party 

A teacher was correcting a boy who had said: “I 
ain't going there.” 

“That's no way to talk. Listen: I am not going 
there; you are not going there; he is not going there; 
we are not going there; they are not going there. 
Do you get the idea?” 

“Yes, ma’am. They ain’t nobody going.” 


d Line 
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A Moist Welcome 

During the war American soldiers in England re- 
fused to have their spirits dampened by the dense 
fogs. 

The colonel of a regiment, making a night tour of 
a certain camp, was challenged by a sentry who had 
been standing at his post for two hours in a driving 
rain. 

“Who's there?” said the sentry. 

“Friend,” replied the colonel. 

“Welcome to our mist!’ said the sentry. 





True Army Form 

The commanding officer of a certain regiment sud- 
denly surprised his daughter and a young lieutenant 
trying to occupy the same chair. The lieutenant 
sprang to his feet and saluted. 

“Sir,” he said, “I have the honor to report an 
engagement at close quarters, in which I have been 
entirely victorious. It now merely remains for you to 
give your sanction to the terms of surrender.” 


Toss That One Off 
Proud Oceanic Traveler: ‘I’m an author! I con- 
tribute to the Atlantic Monthly.” 
Green Faced Friend: “Phooey! I contribute to the 
Atlantic daily.” 





—Rammer—Jammer 


Strained 
“What's de trouble, Gertie?” 
“Aw, de spaghetty’s too stringy.” 
“Why, doncher try it wid yer veil off?” 
—Ohioan 


No Doubt About It 

It was his first night on guard, and, of course, 
Mike Flaherty was on the watch against officers and 
such-like questioning him about his duties. As it 
happened, he was at a station guarding a magazine 
of powder which had arrived during the day. Sud- 
denly the O. D. came around and, after the usual 
informalities, began to question Mike. 

“What would you do if the magazine were to blow 
up?” asked the officer. 

“Go up with the report, sir,” was Mike's ready 
response. 


Little Hams 
“What do they call baby pigs?” 
“Hamlets.” 
—Wisconsin Octopus 


The Last Straw 
“If the dean doesn’t take back what he said to me 
this morning, I am going to leave college.” 
“What did he say?” 
“He told me to leave college.” 


Great Expectations 
Every year college deans pop the routine question 
to their undergraduates, ‘Why did you come to col- 
lege?” Last year one co-ed unexpectedly confided: 
“I came to be went with—but I ain’t yet.” 
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Where’s the Oldest 
School in Wisconsin? 


Recently we received a card from 
a schoolman in Denmark suggest- 
ing that we carry on a contest to 
find out the school with the small- 
est enrollment per teacher, and also 
the school with the largest enroll- 
ment per teacher. 

We foresee rapids ahead! Pos- 
sibly we might get some informa- 
tion on the largest enrollment, but 
we doubt very much that those 
teachers with 2 or 3 pupils would 
come forth to claim a crown! 

However, nevertheless, and not- 
withstanding—we would like to 
have a little ‘‘now-you-tell-one’ 
contest. So how about finding out 
where the oldest school building in 
the state is? Just to make ourselves 
clear let’s set up certain rules: 
(1) the school must now be in use 
for educational purposes, (2) while 
a degree of modernization will be 
allowable a complete remodeling 
of everything except the corner- 
stone will hardly do! 


Let’s see where we'll find the | 


oldest rural school, grade school 
and high school. 

All entries close April 25th. 
Pictures will be published in the 
May JOURNAL. So send in the 
information immediately. 





Secondary Principals 
To Meet March 25-26 


The secondary school principals 
of the state are invited to attend a 
series of meetings on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin on 
Friday and Saturday, March 25 
and 26. The morning session on 
Friday will be devoted to reports 
upon outstanding experimental 
work in the secondary schools of 
Wisconsin. 

The program planned for Sat- 
urday morning includes a consid- 
eration of the utilization of mo- 
tion pictures and the radio in 
education. 


From all appearances the meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin Education association, to be 
held in Appleton on April 8, will 
offer an exceedingly attractive 
program. 























Margaret Abraham 


- - - three headliners 


Three men are scheduled for the 
general session, to be held in the 
Rio theatre, beginning at 9 A. M.: 

Prof. Edwin Witte of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will speak on 
social security. Inasmuch as Prof. 
Witte was one of the authors of 
the Social Security bill he is a rec- 
ognized leader in this field of 
social legislation. 





Captain Patrick Smith will pre- 
sent an illustrated lecture on the 
Far East. He has just returned 
from the Orient and is bringing 
with him color and sound movies, | 
part of which were taken under | 
actual fire. | 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, author and | 
radio artist, will be the concluding | 
speaker, giving an address on The | 
Adventures of a Tune Detective. | 

Section programs are being | 
planned, and some announcement 
concerning them will be given in 
the JOURNAL next month. 





| 
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‘May Have Missea 


ATIONAL NEWS “SINCE LAST MON@E sS 


NORTHEASTERN HEADLINERS ARE ANNOUNCED 





Mark Ingraham Voted 
Head of Professors Group 


Professor Mark H. Ingraham, 
professor of mathematics at the 
University of Wisconsin, was unan- 
imously elected president of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors at the annual meet- 
ing of the association held in In- 
dianapolis during the Christmas 
recess. 

Prof. Ingraham is a member of 
the University Retirement Board 
and will be remembered by many 
teachers for his interesting special 
report given before the meeting of 
the Representative Assembly last 
fall. 

During the past year, Prof. In- 
graham has served as a member of 
the national council of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors and has also served as an of- 
ficer and on committees of the Wis- 


| consin chapter of the association. 


C. C. Parhn Retires 
The many friends of Charles 
Coolidge Parlin, formerly princi- 


| pal of Wausau high school, will be 


interested to know that he is re- 
tiring from the management of the 
Commercial Research work of The 
Curtis Publishing Company on 
January 21, 1938. This is in ful- 
fillment of a long standing plan of 
Mr. Parlin’s to retire at age 65. 
Mr. Parlin is much interested in 


| foreign travel and color photog- 


raphy. He has traveled extensively 
in foreign lands—many trips to 


| Europe, a trip to the Polar Ice 


Cap, another to the Falls of the 
Iguazu in South America, another 
to the Mayan ruins in Yucatan, 
and a trip around the world in 
1934—but he desires time for 
more leisurely travel, to live out- 
doors, and to catch up on deferred 
reading in the humanities. 

His immediate plan is to sail 
on January 21 on the motor yacht 

(Continued, col. 3, page 334) 
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HEADLINES You May HAvE MISSED 





“Flying Blind’ Theme | 
of Youth Conference | 


A conference for older boys, 
which, in our opinion, cut squarely 
into one of the vital problems of 
the present day, was held in Del- 
avan on December 11. Supt. Jen- 
sen secured from the superintend- 
ents of that area a list of sub- 
jects which they considered appro- 
priate for discussion at such a con- 
ference. In order of preference 
were listed, Personality, Propa- 
ganda, Democracy, and these were 
scheduled for various discussion 
groups. The forenoon was devoted 
to a general program at which 
Supt. Jensen spoke on “Flying 
Blind.” This was followed by a 
luncheon. The topics of the dis- 
cussion groups are indicative of 
the problems which appear to 
school men and boys as _particu- 
larly pertinent to the youth of to- 
day. Subjects and leaders were: 

1. How may one develop the 
type of personality to help 
him get along with other peo- 
ple?—Witter of Burlington 
and Field of Genoa City. 

2. In what measure is the high 
school boy's consciousness 
controlled by propaganda?— 
Clemons of Lake Geneva and 
Baker of Sharon. 

3. What do we mean by democ- 
racy in action?—Jahr of Elk- 
horn and Elmer of White- 
water. 

4. Should everyone go to col- 
lege? Does high school ade- 
quately prepare for life?— 
Sorenson of Williams Bay 
and Parker of Darien. 

5. What are the responsibilities 
of a youthful citizen?—Vin- 
cent of Walworth and Parker 
of Whitewater. 

6. A hobby for the high school 
boy.—Giddings of Elkhorn 
and Thostenson of Palmyra. 

Dr. J. M. Artman, Editor of 
Character Magazine, was the re- 
source leader of the day. He sum- 
marized and pointed up challenges 
emanating from the discussions. 

At the close of the day the boys 
asked questions which showed they 
had greater interest in and deeper 
comprehension of current problems 
than their elders suspect. 

The men who conducted this 
conference are to be commended 
and we hope similar occasions will 
be planned elsewhere under the 
auspices of school people. 





| Miss Hannan Cited As 


Kindergarten Pioneer 


We were pleased to note in a 
recent issue of the Bulletin of the 
Milwaukee Teachers association 
that one of our Executive Com- 
mittee members, Miss Joanna Han- 
nan, was given recognition for the 





Miss Joanna Hannan 


. . . her interest and devotion” 


part she played in the formation 
of a kindergarten association in the 
state. The work of Miss Hannan 
and the growth of the association 
are adequately described in the fol- 
lowing item we have clipped: 

“On November 5, 1920, the first 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Kindergarten Association was held 
with Miss Joanna Hannan pre- 
siding. 

“Miss Hannan, an active mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Kindergarten 
Association, took the initiative in 
organizing a state association. It 
was her interest and devotion to 
the cause of education that inspired 
her to work untiringly for the fur- 
therance of kindergartens through- 
out the state and for legislation to 
protect them. Through her influ- 
ence a “friend of little children” 
financed the enterprise for two 
years. The funds provided the run- 
ning expenses and the salary of a 
field secretary. Miss Mary C. Ja- 
cobs served in that capacity. The 
objective paramount in the minds 
of the pioneers in this association 
was to protect the kindergarten in 
the interest of the little children 
of the state and to extend the work 
of the kindergarten to communi- 
ties not yet convinced of its value.” 





Beloit Bulletin On 
Curriculum Revision 





In September, 1937, Beloit 
launched upon a program of cur- 
riculum revision under the direc- 
tion of D. F. R. Rice, Superin- 
tendent, and Victor F. Dawald, 
Director of Curriculum. An outline 
of the Beloit plan of procedure is 
given in a bulletin entitled “Or- 
ganization for Curriculum Study’. 
Included in the bulletin is a chart 
showing the organization for cur- 
riculum study, the philosophy un- 
derlying the program, and the 
several committees and their duties. 

The Beloit program is designed 
to bring about gradual and perma- 
nent interest in curriculum revi- 
sion. It is based upon the belief 
that any worthwhile change in the 
content and method of the cur- 
riculum must come from growth 
within. Orienting teachers with 
present day curriculum thinking, 
problems and implications is the 
aim of the program for the present 
year. During the second year teach- 
ers will study and try out new 
procedures in the subject area in 
which they are teaching. The writ- 
ing of tentative courses of study 
will be undertaken during the 
third year of the program. 

A central committee of nine 
persons including teachers and ad- 
ministrators has been organized to 
serve as a clearing house for system 
policies. 

Provision has been made for an 
immediate study of pupil and com- 
munity needs. 

The bulletin should prove sug- 
gestive to school systems of aver- 
age size, as a possible approach to 
curriculum development. 





PARLIN RETIRES— 
(Continued from p. 333) 


Stella Polaris for a second trip 
around the world, visiting the 
South Sea Islands, Southern India 
and South Africa. 

In a letter from Mr. Parlin he 
advises us that Wisconsinites en 
route to Atlantic City in February 
will be more than welcome to visit 
the mammoth publishing plant at 
Philadelphia and that he has ar- 
ranged that every courtesy shall be 
extended the visiting group. The 
special tour through the institu- 
tion has been arranged jointly by 
the B. & O. R. R. and the Secretary. 
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FOR EDUCATORS WHO RECOGNIZE 
THE NEED FOR A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 
OF SAFETY EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Emptoyers Mutuats! The Book “Safety Through Education” is not 
an advertisement but an authoritative guide book for teachers on the 
subject of safety for all grades from kindergarten through the Senior 
High and Vocational school. It outlines the accident hazards of the 
playground, the school, the streets and the home with interesting 
projects for safe conduct to cultivate a safety consciousness which 
should result in a definite reduction in the toll of death and injury 
through accidents. Written by an experienced educator in collabora- 
tion with a prominent safety engineer, “Safety Through Education” 
follows not only the most approved methods of teaching but completely 
covers the subject of Safety from the teaching angle and its convenience 
as a guide to the study of the subject by those school authorities who 
recognize the seriousness of the accident problem will be appreciated. 

Teachers, Principals, Superintendents are especially invited to con- 
sider the book as a guide to the study of Safety in their school systems. 





@A charge of 25c per copy 
is made to defray the cost of 
mailing, postage and handling. 
You may buy as many copies 
as you desire at this- price. 
Use coupon below for ordering. 


@A project of public interest in the Accident Prevention program of 






@"Safety Through Educa- 
tion” -- the successor to “12 
Lessons in Public Safety” dis- 
tributed to schools by Emproy- 
ers Muruats several years 
ago, was written by G. W. 
Bannerman, Principal of the 
Senior High Schooi of Wau- 
sau, Wis.. in collaboration with 
Fred W. Braun, “The Safety 
Man”, Vice President and 
Chief Safety Engineer of Em- 
prorers Murtuats of Wau- 
sau, Wis. Book is 6x9 in 
size with hard cover. 109 
pages and over 40 illustra- 
tions in color. 





Send for Descriptive Literature - - or Better still, order a Copy of the Book 





@ Fill in and mail the coupon at the right. Send it with stamps or 
coin for as many copies as you wish at 25c each. If you prefer com- 
Ein dr before ordering, the coupon properly checked will 

psly-ws ag) win an Sap in ee 


my Coplott abd 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. City 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of the Middle West. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





Through Education”. 


or requesting information. 





Accident Prevention Department 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
(1 I enclose 25¢ for a copy of your Book “Safety 


CD Send descriptive circular. 
bo ee ee eee 


Please use this coupon in lula copies of the book 


by this request. This is not an advertising promotion. 


Seate___- 


No obligation involved 
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SPOTLIGHT 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 11-12—Southern Wis. Education Ass’n., 
at Madison. 

Feb. 26—March 3—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City. 
March 25, 26—Secondary School Principals’ 
Conference at the University of Wis- 

consin, Madison. 

April 8—Northeastern Wis. Education Ass’n. 
Convention, at Appleton. 

April 22-23—Wis. Ass’n. of School Boards 
and City Supts., Milwaukee. 

April 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, at Stevens Point. 

April 30—Elementary School Principals’ Con- 
ference at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

May 6-7 — Wis. 
Wausau. 

May 7—State Meeting of History & Social 
Science Teachers, Madison. 


Vocational Association, 








Three Antigo teachers were missing from their 
posts when schools resumed classes after the Christ- 
mas recess. Miss Anna Quinlan, third ward principal, 
was ill at the Langlade County Memorial hospital, 
Miss Viola Marsh was ill at her home in Colby, 
and Miss Mary Ladwig, who underwent an operation 
the month previous was still convalescing. 


The Kenosha Educational association recently 
adopted a resolution opposing the introduction of a 
ROTC unit in the Kneosha High school. 


Miss Mildred Davis, French instructor at Central 
S.T.C., was injured in an auto accident while en- 
route to her home in Iowa for the Christmas recess. 
She was unable to return to her classes until about 
ten days after school opened. 

Miss Emily Watson, home economics teacher, was 
injured in the same accident, but was able to resume 
teaching after the holidays. 


More teacher accidents! This time it was Miss 
Mary Penn, teacher at Ashland High school, who 
suffered a fracture of the bone directly below the 
right hip, when she fell on the ice of an Ashland 
skating rink the early part of last month. She is 
confined to the hospital at the present time. 


Formal dedication of the newly installed public 
address system at Lincoln High school, Wisconsin 
Rapids, took place the evening of January 11. Wil- 
liam Thiele, representing the board of education, and 
Supt. Floyd Smith each spoke briefly. 

The main control is in Principal A. A. Ritchay’s 
office with auxiliary controls in the field house, 
music room and timer’s table in the field house. 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters association 
met at Menasha last month. “Do Conventional Sub- 
jects Appearing in Secondary School Curriculum Suff- 
ciently Meet the Needs of Students?’ was the topic 
under discussion, with A J. Armstrong, Menasha, 
Supt. G. E. Denman of Green Bay, and J. Clark 
Graham, dean of Ripon college as participants in 
the panel. 


The Milwaukee High School Teachers association 
had an interesting meeting last month, with five 
teachers giving impressions and observations of lands 
in which they have taught and visited. Members of 
the panel discussion were Catherine De Voy of Rufus 
King High school, who discussed Italian educational 
methods; Dr. Charles M. Purin, director of the 
U. of W. extension division, Germany; Florence Van 
Vliet, Custer High school, who spoke on Russian 
methods; Winifred Slocombe, Shorewood High 
school, England; and Evelyn Wamsley, North 
Division High school, China. 

More than 170 teachers attended, and many par- 
ticipated in the discussion. 


Supt. G. O. Banting, for many years superintend- 
ent of schools at Waukesha and president of the 
W.E.A. this past year, presented his formal resig- 
tion as secretary of the school board at the January 
meeting of that body. Supt. Banting retired from 
school work on Feb. 1, at which time Dr. Phillip 
Falk, now acting superintendent of schools at Madi- 
son, took over the administrative reins at Waukesha. 


Miss Constance Kellam, teacher of general science 
and English at Waukesha, resigned her position last 
month. 


Supt. R. F. Lewis, Marshfield, was recently named 
a member of the credit committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union, succeeding Miss Amanda 
Schuette, Green Bay, who recently resigned because 
of press of other duties. 


Something of interest to all readers of the Jour- 
NAL, but of special importance to teachers of history 
and civics: The March and April issues of the Jour- 
NAL will carry two splendid articles on the Growth 
of the Constitution by Professor Ray Brown of the 
University of Wisconsin Law school. A great deal 
of attention is being paid to this subject, and no- 
where have we seen as clear an explanation of the 
growth of this American document and its sig- 
nificance to American life as given in the article 
written by Professor Brown. 

We urge all our readers to read both articles 
carefully, and make them a part of classroom 
instruction. 


Miss Beulah D. Kobler, principal of the Lake 
Bluff school, Milwaukee, reports a very successful 
activity of the local P.T.A. staged recently. Under the 
able direction of Mrs. Charles Mandel, president, the 
Lake Bluff P.T.A. had an Italian dinner, with over 
300 fathers and sons in attendance. Italian food, 
cooked by mothers in the district, suitable decorations 
and programs all helped establish a setting for the 
program which followed. Angelo Cerminara, Italian 
Consul, was guest of honor, and presiding with 
Charles Mandel, was Toastmaster Santacrose, whose 
wife was chairman of the Italian Hostesses for the 
occasion. Speaker of the evening was Judge Henry M. 
Graass, Green Bay, who spoke on “Youth in a 
Modern World”. 

Miss Kobler, in reporting the event, said that the 
teachers at Lake Bluff are anxious that each nation- 
ality represented in the school keep sacred the worth- 
while things that have come down through the ages 
as a fine heritage. 
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_ Here’s a poem we recently clipped from the Bul- 
Tetin of the Milwaukee Teachers association. It 
should strike a responsive cord in the heart of every 
kindergarten teacher. 


Extra Curricular Activities of a 
Kindergarten Teacher 


Here is a child returning from whooping 


ufus cough quarantine 
ional Six weeks he has wracked his “innards” 
the apart, pale from the strain, and lean, 
Van Yet father demands that he go to 1 B. 
Tigh “Kindergarten, no! Better fail,’ sez he. 
lorth Bill brought a blanket to rest on. 
Horrors! some worms teacher spies. 
par- A note diplomatic to mother 
To warn how the little moth flies. 
end- Here comes the nurse to tell us 
the Scarlet fever has touched our John 
esig- We must watch o’er his associates 
uary Demetra, Ramiro, Yvonne. 
illip Knock, knock, at the door; 
‘adi Here’s a mother 
ie Whose child was unpleasantly scratched. 
aie’ “Teacher, a little girl done it 
ihisons In red hat and blue coat that matched. 
ra Please, teacher, find out who should do this, 
I ain’t got no medicine home— 
You fix her, teacher, and take her 
ial Back to her own room.” 
OSE Tiny Tommy so unhappy, 
inda Brother's left him here alone 
se With a hundred individualists— 
Who will notice if he’s gone? 
But teacher sees the little figure 
'UR- Toddling toward his home, forlorn,— 
tory Off she goes to reassure him 
UR- (And bring emotional readjustment to that 
wth heart so torn.) 
the 
Jeal On the way she sees two children 
no- At the bubbler getting drinks. 
the On returning, they have vanished 
Sig- After playing some high jinks, 
icle Splashing water on Sperauza 
From her toes to curly kinks. 
cles 
om The day rushes along. 
One needs a spirit willing 
Combined with flesh so very strong; 
ake But deep within is ever singing 
ful That joyous song 
= I LOVE TO TEACH. 
the 
ver Work has been started on the new school building 
od, and gymnasium at Loyal. It will be of brick and stone 
ons construction, consisting of nine classrooms, a study 
the hall, and a combination gym and auditorium. Plans 
ian call for completion by August 8, in time for the 
ith opening of the new school year. 
ose 
the Miss Agnes Dennin, for the past four years prin- 
M. cipal of the McKinley ‘Grade school at New London, 
a recently resigned to accept a position in the Oshkosh 
public school system. 
the 
on Prof. Frederic D. Cheydleur of the university 
th- French department was named president of the Amer- 
es ican Association of French Teachers at the annual 
meeting of that organization in Chicago the latter 
i part of December. 











. Si. 4 


20 YEARS AGO, a publisher who had just 
invested over a million dollars in a new project 
said: ‘‘We are not interested simply in producing 
more textbooks. If we can make books which pre- 
sent new and helpful educational ideas, or if we 
can present the old ideas with better organization 
and in more useful form for the schools of the coun- 
try, we shall risk all our energy and every dollar of 
our assets to make good in this new field.” 

Two decades have passed; literally hundreds ‘of 
Winston textbooks have been published; but 
neither time nor expediency has caused a waver- 
ing from the precept. To the school people who 
have approved our efforts, go our thanks and 


our renewal of the Founder’s pledge. 
—_" 


1918 was a remarkable year, even for schools. 
Many closed—due to the coal shortage and to 
the flu. And then the day of the Armistice! 


~~ 
“~WASHINGTON vever saw a daily news- 
paper. The ones he read were weeklies, and the 
news that they contained was days or perhaps 
weeks old’’—a brief quotation from Historic 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA that is typical 
of its modern presentation of the secial and eco- 
nomicaspectsof American history. This new book 
for Grades 11 and 12 is amazingly illustrated. 


tt et all 
FRANKLIN first suggested Daylight Sav- 


ing Time, but the law was not passed until 1918. 


_” 
VOCABULARY of less than a thousand 
words may be enough for a European peasant 
even today, but many second grade readers 
have a larger word list. ‘The WINSTON SIMPLI- 
FIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is an ideal aid in 
vocabulary building, for its simplified defini- 
tions are more easily remembered. 


“AERIAL MAIL’’ was first tried in 1918. 


Its “incredible”? speed was 70 miles per hour. 


a al 
A. A. OF S. A. meeting at Atlantic City 
will probably produce more cases of windburn 
than of sunburn. You’ll not be subjected to 
either at the Winston booths. Be sure to visit us. 


The JOHN C. WI] NS TON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~—~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA Tf DALLAS IT SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


hu UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 








Name 


Street and No. 
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Supervising teachers of the Northwestern group 
(Brown, Calumet, Door, Florence, Kewaunee, Mani- 
towoc, Marinette, Oconto, Outagamie, Shawano, and 
Waupaca counties) met in Manitowoc this past Nov. 
as guests of Co. Supt. Mueller and his supervising 
teachers, Joseph Rappel and Edith Pritchard. Schools 
were visited where the new set-up for group in- 
struction in reading and language is being used. 

Officers of the group are: Miss Helen Laun, Mari- 
nette Co., president; George Bartles, Kewaunee Co., 
vice president; and Miss Faythe Fletcher, Calumet 
Co., secretary. 


If you need a short-term loan don’t pay the high 
interest rates charged by commercial companies. Deal 
through the Wisconsin Teachers Credit union, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison. This is a service main- 
tained by the W.E.A. for the benefit of our members. 
Write for details. 


“Ugh-ugh” and “Ki-yi, heap big chief’? would be 
good greetings for Milo Johnson, former Amery high 
school teacher, who was recently adopted into the 
Sioux tribe in Montana. Mr. Johnson is now head of 
the Indian school at Brockton, Montana, and has be- 
come recognized as a leading Indian educator. In 
case you meet him, you might remember that he’s no 
longer just plain Milo, but has the grand sounding 
title of “Chief Red Shield”. Ugh-ugh. 


To meet the requirements as to the teaching of 
safety, Supt. Krakow of Eastern Dane has distributed 
a high school unit prepared by the Cambridge high 
school teachers. Safety is presented in four units, 
one each correlated with citizenship, biology, English 
and physics. Since these subjects cover every year of 
high school work the subject will be taught by four 
different teachers and pupils will receive such in- 
struction during each year of their school course. 
The course is outlined rather meticulously and should 
work well in the correlated manner. 


When athletics serve to develop sportsmanship they 
surely can be justified. The item given below, clipped 
from the Minneapolis Journal reveals an example of 
sportsmanship on the part of a Wisconsin High school 
student which merits repeating: 


Altoona Cage Leader Stills Crowd While 
Rival Shoots 

Basketball fans and players of Spring Valley, Wis., 
have their heated rivalry with Altoona, Wis., intact 
today but they also have a new friendship and respect 
for their bitter rivals as the result of the actions of 
Captain Olseth of the Altoona high quint. 

Ove Berven took his Spring Valley cagers to Al- 
toona for a game which was a natural, for the 
Altoona coach is Harold Isaacson, Spring Valley boy 
and former River Falls Normal star. The Valley 
piled up a 23-13 lead in three quarters, but Altoona 
spurted, got hot and tied the score at 24-24. With 
the crowd in an uproar and seconds to play, Dan- 
ielson of Spring Valley was fouled while shooting 
and given two free throws. The crowd continued to 
yell as he stepped to the foul line and Captain 
Olseth of Altoona walked over to Danielson telling 
him to take his time and not shoot until the crowd 
quieted down. 

Danielson shot, however, and missed the first one. 
Olseth then sent to the referee and requested that he 
tell the crowd the game would not continue until 
there was absolute silence. The official complied, 
Danielson shot and sank his second shot and Spring 
Valley won, 25-24. 
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Wisconsin Commercial Teachers 

The N.E.A. Department of Business Education is 
extending its membership campaign so that each 
Wisconsin commercial teacher may have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming a member of the department. 
The ultimate objective is a complete membership of 
all the business teachers in Wisconsin. 

Education in the United States expresses itself 
through the National Education Association, its na- 
tional spokesman. The Department of Business Edu- 
cation is the business section of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Hence its special strength lies in 
the fact that it is an integral part of the N.E.A. 
Surely, every teacher would wish to affiliate with 
the only national organization for commercial teachers. 

Our Department is organized into Divisions. Wis- 
consin belongs to the Central Division. Miss Mary D. 
Webb of Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois is a Division Chairman. 

The Department of Business membership report on 
December 18 showed these five states leading: 


Calitornig 50) ook 568 
IBCIBA Res ote Se leas 285 
i Oi ae ae ener ae 195 
INOW ONOU nto ateoe 136 
UT may OA eae Se 135 
1p CER Sy Uae See ee 105 


Wisconsin ranked fifteenth, with a membership 
of 45. 

Come on, Commercial teachers, let’s put Wisconsin 
up among the first ten! Help the Department to 
grow bigger, stronger, and more influential. A large 
membership will result in business education being 
given greater consideration and attention. 

Helen Gardner, State Chairman 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 
Washington High School 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Just in case you are in need of money for a short 
time we suggest a loan through the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. This 
loaning service is designed especially for W.E.A. 
members. 


These northern locals of the W.E.A. have the pep, 
alright. Last month 125 Price county rural teachers 
and members of rural school boards met at the Price 
County Normal school, Phillips, for a program and 
discussion period. President Arthur Minar arranged 
an interesting program, featured by several talks. 
Supt. J. C. Rutherford, Phillips, spoke on ‘The 
Changing Rural Program’, Glen E. Ehle, supt. of 
the Price county schools, spoke on the local school 
situation, W. T. Calhoun talked on conservation, 
and W. A. Burdick on safety. 

Newly elected officers are Robert Alson, principal 
of the Lugerville state graded school, president; 
William Stanke, Phillips, vice president; and Alec 
Hardzinski, secretary—treasurer. 


After 46 years of teaching in the Kenosha public 
schools, Mrs. Harriet McKenzie, principal of the 
Durkee school, is retiring from the teaching 
profession. 

Miss Lena Nelson, first grade teacher at the Lin- 
coln elementary school, has been appointed as Miss 
McKenzie’s successor. 


Just another case of teacher work overlooked when 
salaries are discussed: Recently the Marinette Teach- 
€rs association voted to levy a fifty cent assessment 
on all members, to provide money for the purchase 
of shoes for needy students. 








IN LATER WALKS OF LIFE... 


NO SCHOOLROOM Sloycy 
WILL HANDICAP THEM! 


To 














Correct seating for young Americans 
encourages correct posture habits 


REMENDOUS improvements have been 

made in the actual school building. Yet 
much remains to be done in utilizing modern 
seating improvements. 

The child cannot benefit properly from ven- 
tilating systems, adequate light, physical 
training facilities if his seating arrangement 
causes lung crowding, eye strain and bad posture. 

The American Seat- 
ing Company offers 
school seating built to 
the highest standard of 
structural quality, of 
posture and comfort, 
of health protection, 
sight conservation 
and beauty. . . seating 
for every need and at 
every cost level. 





America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere .. . 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
e 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 
Music and Dancing—At Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre 
Music By America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 




















Don’t Get Caught _ 


“u 
In A Storm 
3 . 
——— “4 of Bills’ — 
ie % os . ‘ . 

SS - s Without Your 
. s . 
Umbrella 
It’s bad to be 
caught in a down- 
pour—but how it 
helps to have your 
umbrella with you. 
So it is when the 
bills for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital and all the other 
“extras” come pouring in on you during sickness, 

accident or quarantine. 


It Costs So Little to be Safe.. and So Much to be Sorry 


*°>_— ey 
So 





eet, ‘aaa. Ce KY oe 


For 38 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true friend 
of thousands of teachers everywhere. By fastest air mail, 
checks go to them in time of need. If you are not al- 
ready under the T.C.U. Umbrella, by all means send this 
convenient coupon today. No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, “Vato wen” 


eae cea FREE INFORMATION COUPON --------- ' 
! To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. ' 
1 I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- | 
fits. Send story and booklet of testimonials. 
nt pe ett Sea Nig Pe acl Sila aS, eh st oN H 
UES Fe cocecndesmisicn mute pnbcp hina wibxaae \ 
~~ (This coupon places sender under no obligation) | 

! 


Sa aaet  eses iation No Agent Will Call --------------- 








One of the highly interesting programs of the 
American Association of School Administrators will 
be a joint meeting of the Legislative Commission and 
Educational Policies Commission. Those scheduled to 
appear on the program are Sidney B. Hall, chairman, 
John Callahan, vice-chairman, and George D. Strayer, 
of the Legislative Commission, and George S. Counts, 
John K. Norton, Emily Tarbell, J. B. Edmonson of 
the Educational Policies Commission, and Floyd W. 
Reeves, Advisory Committee on Education. 


Miss Mariam Nashold, history teacher at the Marsh- 
field High school for a number of years, has been 
named acting assistant principal of the school, tak- 
ing over much of the administrative work done by 
Glenn D. Tinkham who recently resigned to accept 
a position with a publishing house. 


Many Wisconsin teachers will be interested ‘to 
learn that Dr. Colin G. Welles, counsellor at the 
Milwaukee Vocational school, was recently married 
to Mary Iva Van Vuren (‘Mary Mac’’) of the Mil- 
waukee Journal staff. Mrs. Welles formerly covered 
the main sessions of the state convention. 


A committee of the Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has published ‘‘Vitalizing the Teaching of the 
Constitution,’ a thirty-one page bulletin. Any prin- 
cipal or superintendent may receive a free copy by 
sending a stamp to Prof. E. P. Wilson, State Teachers 
College, Chadron, Nebraska. 


Of special interest to school librarians: The Wis- 
consin Library association will hold its annual con- 
vention on Oct. 6-8, 1938, at the Schroeder hotel, in 
Milwaukee. These dates were chosen so as not to 
conflict with the dates of the W.E.A. convention. 

Further information concerning the convention can 
be secured through Mrs. Alice J. Raymond, librarian 
at Rhinelander. 


Lodi High school has been host to three practice 
debate tournaments the first semester. On Dec. 14, 
Beaver Dam and Poynette were entertained, with a 
Christmas banquet between rounds. Madison East, 
Waunakee, and Columbus brought teams to Lodi on 
Jan. 12. The last tournament was held on Jan. 17 
with Marshall and De Forest. 


Faculty news from Platteville $.T.C.: Richard 
Moody, teacher of economics, was married to Miss 
Ruth Etta Bilderbach, New Jersey, Dec. 21.... 
Dr. Rachel Salisbury, teacher of English and educa- 
tion, has been granted a one-semester leave to accept 
a special appointment as Lecturer in the Teaching of 
English at the U. of W., substituting for Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Pooley. . . . Another teacher on leave is Miss 
Mary E. Robards, first grade critic, who is doing 
graduate work at Columbia this second semester. . . . 
Dr. Ruth B. Rasmussen, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been added to the mathematics faculty of 
the college. 


Let's keep the Harrison--Fletcher Bill before us. 
It is now on the Senate calendar and in the House 
Committee and will be brought up for consideration 
early in the present session of Congress unless Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, following the report of his Advisory 
Gommittee on Education, proposes an equally accept- 
able bill. The Legislative Commission of the N.E.A. 
is prepared to do one of two things: (1) To give 
united support to the program proposed by the 
President if it conforms to fundamental principles 
that can be consistently and properly supported or 
(2) if not, to continue vigorous support of the bill. 
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To fittingly commemorate the Kindergarten Cen- 
tennial, the Sheboygan Kindergarten association is 
sponsoring a number of worthwhile activities. Among 
them is a series of radio broadcasts given over the 
local station. Miss Gertrude Hinske of the Sheridan 
school is chairman in charge of this activity. 


Miss Louise Mears, Milwaukee S.T.C. and Miss 
Minnie LeMaire, La Crosse S.T.C. attended the meet- 
ings of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
and the American Association of Geography Teachers 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., during the Christmas holidays. 


While a bit late to comment upon novel greetings 
for Christmas we can't resist the temptation to call 
attention to what those clever Janesville peds have 
been doing. Principal O. L. Robinson sent us a copy 
of what he calls the faculty's ‘Scotch Christmas 
Card”. Instead of exchanging personal cards the fac- 
ulty posts this Scotch greeting on the bulletin board 
and everyone signs it. Underneath a clever drawing 
is the following poem, and that in turn is followed 
by signatures of the faculty members. Clever, what? 


I've spent my cash for many things— 
Like talking dolls and diamond rings; 
And jumping jacks, and ‘lectric trains 
To ease my kids of “gimme” pains. 


My wife’s mink coat was sort of “‘out’”— 
She’s grown a trifle bit too stout. 

No peace for me—'tis really true, 

Unless she’d get another—new! 


Then there is Aunt and Uncle Jim, 
A Pa and Ma-in-law so grim! 

And sixteen second cousins near, 
Who look for gifts from me this year. 


Now when I get to you, old chum, 
My purse is pretty flat—by gum! 

But this I'll send—to greet you, Pard, 
My great big Scottish Christmas card! 


Principal Nedry of Loyal recently sent us the fol- 
lowing poem, written by a twelfth grader in Miss 
Arlene Erickson’s class. While we do not as a rule 
publish student poetry (if we did we'd be swamped 
with it, as fond teachers are sure that they have a 
second Tennyson in their classes!) we like to see how 
American youth regards a subject which, along with 
the poor, seems to be with us always. 


War 
Dark and fearful clouds swiftly gather. 
They rush upon us as a pack of wolves 
When starved, close ’round poor terror stricken ewes. 
Rain beats a wild tattoo, while peals of thunder 
Winged with lightning, tear us asunder. 
News shrieks as if in unearthly pain, and rumors, 
With their ghastly wails and moans, cause us to lose 
Reason—We are but puppets beneath their power. 
So does war rear its grim and ugly head 
Above the holy calm of brotherly love. 
Trapped in its meshes of hate, bewildered we're led 
Through chaos, while God frowns on us from above. 
We grapple with leering death whose ugly form 
Stalks among us. Ah, brother, beware the storm. 
Kathryn Rossman 
Grade 12, Loyal H. S. 


Conrad Peterson, for several years principal of the 


Middleton High school, and known to many school- 


men of Dane county, had a leg amputated at Eau 


‘Claire hospital late in December. 





About 75 lbs. 


ISN'T CLOSE ENOUGH! 


Health-O-Meter scales, noted for 
accuracy and durability, offered at 
unusually low cost. Capacity 250 
Ibs. by % Ib. Net weight 18 lbs.; 
shipping weight 23 lbs. 


Order One Today! 





FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 





THE QUALITY CAR 
IN THE 
LOW -PRICE FIELD 


®@ There is only ONE Ford standard of 
value. But there are TWO Ford V-8 cars 
for 1938. The De Luxe and the Standard 
differ in appearance, appointments and 
price. The De Luxe emphasizes luxury; 
the Standard, economy. But both bring 
you the same basic Ford advantages— 
both are a real advance over the 1937 
Ford V-8, bought by more people than 
any other 1937 make of car. This year, 
save money—and have THE QUALITY 
CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD. See 
your Ford dealer. 


1938 fotd VE 
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Miles Smith, superintendent of the Buffalo County 
schools, recently resigned to accept a position with 
the E. M. Hale Co. of Milwaukee, and Miss Rosalie 
A. Ganz, principal of the Buffalo County Normal 
school, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Mr. Arley W. Heinze, recent graduate from the 
university and now teacher of agriculture at Green- 
wood, gave us an interesting news item shortly before 
leaving Madison. 

He told us that there are 95 farm boys enrolled in 
the vocational agricultural part-time school, taught by 
M. J. Schuette, agricultural instructor at Plymouth. 
Some of the boys come a distance of twenty miles to 
attend classes! 

Those attending represent quite a cross section as 
far as previous training is concerned, according to 
Mr. Heinze. Thirty-five of them are high school 
graduates, forty-eight have had only an eighth grade 
education, and twelve attended high school for a 
time, but did not graduate. 

Those attending are divided into groups according 
to the locality in which they live, so as to lessen 
the transportation problem. 

The course includes classes in animal husbandry, 
gym, crops and soils, visual education, and such sub- 
jects as farm records, milk records, and project work. 

Mr. Schuette reports sustained interest on the part 
of the students, and all are putting their lessons into 
practice back on their farms. 


Teachers of Superior have cause for rejoicing: last 
month they were assured a return of their five per 
cent cuts, effective as of the first of the year. 

The board also rehired Supt. W. R. Davies for a 
two-year period. 


Two new supervising teacher appointments: Miss 
Gertrude Zuch, former model room teacher of Lincoln 
school at Shawano, was recently appointed super- 
vising teacher by A. L. Pahr. Bert Vogel, supervisor 
of grades at Adams, is the new supervising teacher 
of Juneau county, succeeding F. H. Hake who re- 
signed to accept the principalship of the Buffalo 
County Normal at Alma. 





Eu rope 


Summer 1938 
12 different personally ee 
escorted all expense All Expense 


tours to fit every vaca- 
tion and budget; $298 | 
and up ; 
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among them a De Luxe 
6 Country Tour, sailing on the new 

UEEN MARY, latiedin Lon- 
on, Paris and Rome, for eon 3 $675. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet ti 


CAMPUS TOURS; ING. 


24 S. Michigan Ave. Chicagr 
Phone Wabash 4646 { 
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EUROPE 8298 
to $785; 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. 
Highly personalized all-expense trips 
to England, France, Italy, Salzburg, 
Vienna, Riviera, Alps, Germany, 
Holland Send for new Booklet K. 





TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


All you teachers within hearing distance of station 
WLBL, Stevens Point should make it a point to tune 
in on the educational broadcasts of Central S.T.C., 
presented every Monday afternoon at 4:15. 

President Hyer reports that the broadcasts during 
the first semester were very well received. Those in 
charge of the program are Gertie L. Hanson and 
Harold M. Tolo. 

The program for the balance of the year is as 
follows: 

Feb. 14—Physics and the Student, R. M. Rightsell. 

Feb. 21—A Desirable Preparation for Social Science 
Understanding, H. M. Tolo. 

Feb. 28—Home Economics in the Home and Out, 
Bessie May Allen. 

March 7—Mathematics and Life, O. F. Nixon. 

March 14—Conservation and the American Youth, 
F. J. Schmeeckle. 

March 21—The Geography Background of the China- 
Japanese War, C. F. Watson. 

March 28—Cash Value of Good English, Emily 
Wilson. 

April 4—Chemistry and the Home, T. A. Rogers. 

April 11—Scientific Attitude in Everyday Life, G. W. 
Faust. 

April 18—The Fine Arts and Life, E. T. Smith. 
April 25—Speech and Dramatics on Secondary Level, 
L. M. Burroughs. 

May 2—The Background of the 
H. R. Steiner. 

May 9—Why Fight? W. G. Jenkins. 

May 16—American Literature and Life, 
Knutzen. 

May 23—The Library and Propaganda, G. C. Allez. 

June 6—Administration and the Curriculum, B. R. 
Pierce. 


Constitution, 


N. &; 


Forensic aids in declamation and oration work, 
long available to high schools from the University 
of Wisconsin extension division, Madison, are of 
equal importance, it is believed, for rural and other 
public school training below the high school level. 
The department has, therefore, in cooperation with 
the University speech department, prepared sugges- 
tive lists of selections for declamations and orations 
for pupils under high school age in order to meet the 
growing demand for such materials in the field of 
speech education. Lists will be sent free upon request. 

All selections listed have been chosen with a view 
to their literary value; they are, also, within the ex- 
perience and understanding of the students for whom 
they are especially intended. Care has been taken to 
avoid the over-emotional. 

Selections ordered from these lists will be sent for 
five cents within Wisconsin and for ten cents outside 
the state. 

While lists are not supplied to grades lower than 
the sixth, the department will, if requested, loan 
package libraries to cover such needs, provided the 
material does not duplicate that available in local 
libraries. The only charge for such loan service is 
the return postage. 


George Eklak, Green Bay, reports that he has just 
received an appointment with the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries as Aquatic Biologist. He has taught biology 
at East Green Bay for the past nine years, now being 
on leave of absence. 

Mr. Eklak will live in Bethsesda, Md. 


T. S. Thompson was elected head of the county 
superintendents of southwestern Wisconsin, when 
that body met in Dodgeville, December 16. Esther 
Krakow was named secretary oi the group. 
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Unless your Uncle Bim from Australia died and 
left you heaps and heaps of spending money you may 
have need for a small loan now and then. Instead of 
paying high interest rates by dealing through com- 
mercial agencies we would suggest a loan through 
the credit union maintained by the W.E.A. as a 
service to our members. Write us for details. In case 
you've forgotten, we hang our hats at 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison. 


One of the most active professional groups in La 
Crosse is the La Crosse Teachers club. Miss Alice 
Byrne was president, but became ineligible when 
chosen principal of the Washburn school last fall, 
and Mrs. Geneva Ragland of the special schools was 
recently chosen head of the group. Other officers are 
Miss Olive Cook, vice president; Miss Dena Rauk, 
secretary; and Miss Gretchen Grams, treasurer. 


CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 


2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 








The Horseman School, in the town of Wilkinson, 
Rusk county, burned to the ground Saturday morn- 
ing, January 15th. The fire was of unknown origin. 
The building was comparatively new, and one of the 
most modern in Rusk county. A check for $3800.00 
insurance will be received by the Horseman school 
board. 

Arrangements have been made for the children of 
this school to be transported to a near-by school in 
Barron county. The teacher of the Horseman school, 
who is a beginning teacher, will go with her pupils, 
and work as an assistant to the Barron county 
teacher. This is an experiment planned by Super- 
intendent Fuller, of Barron county, and Superin- 
tendent Sanford, of Rusk county, and should prove 
very beneficial to the boys and girls in the school. 
An experiment in transportation will be tried out 
before any decision is made in regard to re-building. 








An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 
Free Enrollment 
Now Is the Time to Enroll 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. 
in all lines of school work. Vacancies doubled. 
Shortage in Commerce, Home Economics, Physical 
Education (women), Grades, city and suburban. Send 
for folder today. N.A.T.A. 


Good increase in 1937 placements 








MANY ARE ON THEIR WAY UP . . . 


location, and opportunity? 
Ask them! 





Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 














Are you making your qualifications, experience, and personality pay proper dividends in salary, 
Last year we helped over 700 of your friends to better positions— 
Free Bulletin—“Forecast for 1938” giving trends in salary, supply, demand. Write 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


‘Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





Western Office 
Lloyd Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service Is 
Nationwide 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 
cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 
of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member 
N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





We fill all types of posi- 
tions from Nursery school 
to University. There are 
no better schools in the 
United States than those 
with which we work. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member National Association Teacher Agencies 
We place many teachers in the suburban schools of Milwaukee and Chicago 


Exceptional demand for critic 
teachers, teachers of primary and 
intermediate grades with degrees, 
music, art. Demand for Commerce, 
Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion (women) far exceeded supply 
in 1937. Regular academic subjects 
always in demand. 








MISSOULA, MONTANA 


HUF 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 23 years superior placement service 


SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS — ALASKA 
AND THE WEST. Good teachers needed—all depart- 
ments, particularly Music. — greatest demand in his- 
tory of Agcy. Certification booklet free to members. Enroll now. 








“” PARKER 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
OWNED AND MANAGED BY GEORGE R. RAY 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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E. R. Livingston, principal of the Cambridge High 
school, was recently appointed as one of the members 
of the Education Committee of the Dane County 
Safety Council. Mr. Livingston, together with his 
teachers, worked out a high school unit on the subject 


of safety. 


To remind instructors of teacher training classes: 
The N. E. A. offers a free service to you and to your 
students. You may have enough copies of The 
Journal to supply your seniors for the entire sec- 
ond semester provided you use it as a teaching 
medium in your classes. Your use of this service 
brings to these young people the newest educational 
information and practice and also initiates the N. E. A. 
habit. Awareness of the necessity of professional 
solidarity should begin during the training period. 





Elementary principals will hold a conference at the 
University of Wisconsin on Saturday, April 30. The 
purpose of meeting is to form a state organization 
of elementary school principals. There will be two 
excellent speakers in the morning and at luncheon. 
Small discussion groups will be organized in the 
afternoon around problems suggested by the 
principals. 


Mr. John Thiel, prominent Mayville attorney, has 
been appointed Director of the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission. Mr. Thiel has been a member of the State 
Annuity and Investment Board for a number of years. 
Prior to entering the legal profession he taught 
school. 


Miss Martha Riley, Milwaukee Vocational school 
faculty member and secretary of the World Federation 
of Education association for the state, recently wrote 
us concerning the Wisconsin teachers who attended 
the last conference, in Tokyo. We were surprised 
and pleased to know that so many Wisconsin teachers 
attended and then took side trips to China, the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii. Miss Riley reports the following 
Wisconsinites as attending the conference: Miss Eliz- 
abeth R. McCormick, Superior; Mrs. Ada M. Cocke- 
faire and the Misses Mary L. Cockefaire and Rose 
Mary McCormick, of Madison; Miss Nora Anne 
Roseth and Miss Riley, Milwaukee; and Miss Esther 
King, Racine. 


Principal L. K. Forrest, Marion, is sorry to report 
that Miss Gladys A. Bestul, veteran English teacher, 
is still on the sick list, being at the Madison General 
Hospital for observation and treatment. Miss Pearl 
Wiese of Clintonville is filling in during Miss Bestul’s 
absence. 

It is also reported that Marion is experiencing the 
worst epidemic it has had in many a year, with nine 
cases of scarlet fever in the high school and seven in 
the grades. It even has Principal Forrest going in 
and out of a window in his home as the rest of the 
house is barred to him because of the disease in his 





Miss Ruth Lemke, teacher of Latin and Germa 
in the Menomonie High school since 1929, has beet 
granted a leave of absence to attend the universi 
next semester to work on her masters degree. 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa of the Fox River Va 
ley met at Lawrence college, Jan. 15, for the purpos 
a organizing a field chapter. Dean Brumbaugh d 
the Univ. of Chicago was the speaker of the evening 


An organization to be known as the Rusk Coun 
Schoolmaster’s Club grew out of a meeting of grad 
and high school principals called by the county s 
perintendent, Autie C. Sanford on January 11. Th 
meetings are to be held regularly at the county nor 





mal at Ladysmith to discuss school problems. Cedri Vo 
Vig, principal of the Hawkins Union Free Hig) = 
School was elected president. Ed 
Charlotte Miller and Inez A. Shorey, Oshkost Ma 
teachers, had an unexpected bit of excitement thi 
past holiday season when they were first hand wim A’ 
nesses of the earthquakes which shook Mexico City! 
The 
Dr. Agnes Samuelson, whose term as State Supt 
of Schools in Iowa expires Jan. 1, 1939 will succeed 13, 
Charles Pye as secretary of the Iowa Educatioy 
association. Th 
Dr. Samuelson is well known to many Wisconsis , 
teachers, having appeared on educational programs in 
the state in past years. Scl 
Presidents of Locals of the W. E. A. are urged ti Mc 
continue to increase membership in the N. E. Al 
The March issue of the JoURNAL of the W. E. Af 
will again contain statistics of membership. Teacher 
enrolling now will receive the Journal of the N. E. A. 
for the full calendar year. Rural teachers are espe 
cially invited to join the movement “to secure for 
the youth and the teachers of the nation the rights 
and opportunities to which they are entitled,” quoting 
Caroline S. Woodruff, President of the N. E. A. 
* 
NECROLOGY 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death a 
1 





Miss Winnifred M. Carter, 71, an English teacher 
in the Wausau schools for thirty years, died at WavlR Cg 
sau, Dec. 24, following a short illness from heart 
ailment. Miss Carter retired from teaching in 1935) He 


Miss Josephine Merk, 68, for many years a teacher 
in and around Sauk City and later city librarian, died Th 
at her home in Sauk City, Jan. 4 


Mrs. Olga L. Carlson, 50, superintendent of the 
Douglas county schools from 1911 to 1917, died at(@ Th 
her home in Superior, Jan. 8, after a lingering illness. 


family! Ne 
Miss Harriet R. Hawley, 74, teacher in the Superior 
Thomas E. Sanders, who retired three years ago public schools system for 30 years prior to her se- 
after being principal of the Washington Junior High tirement in 1929, died at the home of relatives in 
school, Racine, for 27 years, was honored by teach- Michigan the early part of January. Pre 
ers, pupils and others at the school one morning last Sec 
month when a large portrait of him was presented *An accidental overdose of sleeping tablets caused 
to the school for permanent display. the death of Miss Margaret G. Stone, 33, teacher in 7 
the North 31st school, Milwaukee, last month. e 
Fontana recently voted to build a school costing 
$45,000 and rejected a plan for a larger building Miss Clara J. Loos, a teacher in the Milwaukee ae 
which included a gymnasium at a cost of $15,000 schools for the past 23 years, died at her home in 
additional. Milwaukee, Jan. 19, following a month’s illness. Joa 
c, 
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